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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
’Twas sunset—and high above Jerusalem 
Was seen the form of Wrath—his brow begirt 
With storm—his arm with living thunder clad 
And in his red right hand was poised the bolt 
Of retribution! 

That ancient city! queen of Israel—joy 

Of all the earth—the home of holy song— 

Her time had come! ‘ 

Her God had sent his servants forth, and they 

Had knelt in sackcloth at her gates, and shed 

Their tears, and groaned their prayers along her streets, 
And pined away within her prison walls, 

And poured their reeking blood upon her soil : 

And, last of all, the Prince of Glory came— 

Disowned, reject d, scorned ; his name cast out ; 

His claims disputed, and his works de spised 

Yet on he labored, toiled, and fainted not. 

He wept, he praved, he groaned, he bled, he died ; 

But, ere they led him forth, a prayer they said 

* On us and on our offspring be the guilt of all 

His blood!’ O damning prayer! *T' was answered soon— 
lis answered yet! a lasting curse, deep branded 

On the brow of Judah’s scattered children! 

The die was cast—the ban of reprobati ym fell; 

And though the wrathful hour was still delaved. 

*Twas that hee cup of guilt might overflow,” 

And all who would, escape the ruin of her fall. 

And now the Roman legions came, and swarmed 

Like locusts round her proud and lofty walls ; 
But ere the gates were shut, a little band 

Went straggling forth, and wandered on among 

The neighboring hills—'twas not a warlike band, 

It was the flock of Jesus, led by angels forth ; 

For his own word was pledged to save them 

From the coming storm 

And now Jerusalem had filled her cup; 

Her streets had overflowed with blood 

Of holy men; and wee ping Merey, that long 
Had plead her cause with most beseeching words, 
Sealed up her lips for ever! Meantime 

‘The soldiers, at the mandate of their chief. 

Had compassed in the city, with a breast-work 
Broad and high. 

Within her wails were scenes of nameless woc 

W hile lank ‘J awed, me verre Famine strolled about 
The empty streets, and | ipped at every doar 

The oozing blood—no less did hellish Faction 
Claim an offering large of human gore. 

The dank and loathsome tombs were filled 

With princely carcasses, and those of lower rank 

Were scattered in the public ways None mourned 

The loss of friends, but rather wished them dead 

That fewer mouths might claim a share in food 

That still remained. ‘The strongest ties that bind 

Together human souls were loosed, and none 

Took care to see another fed The mother 

Thrust aside her starving child; and when 

She heard its piteous moan, a laugh 

Of maniac wildness told no mother’s heart 

Was there 

The tragedy of heaven had now 

More hours and God would let the curtain fall! 

But ere the ruin burst, there was a deep 

And awful calm. “T'was such as when 

The darkening ter 

Blue vault, and Nature seems to hold her bres 

In dread expectancy, while heaven prepares 

To lanch its thunders at the crouching earth 

i that comes before 
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T'was like the hectic { 
Eternal paleness ! 
That day was fair as ever shone on Palestine, 
And when the morning beains first fell upon 
The city’s golden nes and brazen towers, 

The Romans hid their taces, for they could 

Not look on sucha fleod of glory. ~ 

And Titus turned away, and wept to think 

How soon those ancient piles would make a gatire 
On the pride of humanart. The day passed on 
And eve approached ; but when the sun now rolled 
His car adown the steep of heaven, and bathed 
His barning forehead in the A. gean wave, 

His lingering beams sketched signs of most 
Unwonted wrath upon the eastern sky 

All marked the omens—all the Jews belied 

Their import. W hen they saw their city 
Pictured on the sky, besieged by mighty hosts, 
And men of war, with fiery steeds careering 

On the golden clouds, they said “ twas sign 

Of great deliverance soon to come.” 

These wonders passed; the night came down, 
And Nature, as a meek and peaceful child 


Slept sweetly on the bosom of her God 


The beauteous queen of night shot out her barge 
Upon the wide ethereal sea, 

And myriads of shiuing orbs, that circle 
Through the farther deep of heaven, beamed forth 
A fainter radiance on the crystal air 

And there were mournful sounds, that trembled 
On the ear like speech of dying men, and seemed 
Prophetic of some dire calamity 

For in the far-off distance, hoarsely chimed 
The heaving billows, as they broke upon 
The Ty rian rocks ; and to him that held 
His ear awake, the low whisperings of fate 
Stole on his sense, like music of some 
Lonely hour; and all the scenery round 
Was such as stirred the soul to look upor 

For there was Olive’s mount, where Jesus wept, 
But now ‘twas Titus’ camp; and here and there 
The Roman eagle stood ; and scattered groups 
Of weary soldiers on their shields had laid 
Them down to sleep; and there the garden 
Where he prayed in agony ; and there 

Was Kedron’s lonely brook ; and there 

Siloe’s sweeter fount, grown putrid now 

With blood of slaughtered men, and stench 

OF pestilence 

The night advanced, and ceeper silence came 
The noise and bustle of the day had now 

All ceased, and wee ping nature too had hushed 
Her moan; not e’en a timid zephyr fluttered 
On the bosom of the quiet air. 

The moonbeams still were sleeping on 

The temple's gilded turrets, and the stars 
Looked down, and seemed to sav, “ Farewell 
To that great citv, soon to be no more 

And nought was heard, save step of weary 
Sentinel, as on he walked his round upon 

The wall or neighboring hill; or now and then 
The Roman or the Jewish watchword echoed 
Through the hollow air, or dying groans came up 
From Salem’s lonely streets 

And now the hour of midnight came 

And earth and heaven and heil seemed full 

Of awful preparation. The moon, that lately 

Shone so bright, turned deadly pale, and all 

The stars drew weeds of mourning on 

Still shedding forth a wan and sickly beam 

And birds of evil omen flapped their wings 

Above Je rusale m, an | ere ake d ak ud; 

And spirits lost came tiving through 

The fevered air, as if some fearful errand 

Call'd them from the pit, and angels of the living God 
Swept down the starry road; and when they reached 
The city, some reclined upon the temple's roof, 
Then hovered in the air, as if God's house 

Were not a sanctuary 

Just then a sound unearthly rolled around 

The temple gates; its firm and lofty pillars 

Rocked hike cedars in a tempest ; 

The solid pavement shook, and then a voice 

OW muttering thunder came from out 

The hols place and said Let us de part 

A troop of flaming seraphs wheeled away 

To heaven, and all was hushed again. 

© Salem! Salem! where is now thy God 

Gocall thy priests, and let them bring their incense ; 


haste, and pour the blood of all thy beasts 
L pon the tur Cro quickly, ¢ Hl 

Thy slaughtered prophets from their graves 
And let them kneel miery tor merey 

© that thou hadst « Moses or a Daniel 

To stand nd plead thy cause for thou 

Art old in sin, and the things belonging 


To thy peace are hidden from thine eyes 

Alas! nor blood, nor incense-smoke, nor prayer 
Of martyred seers, could change thy doom 
Thy lonely grave is dug. and devils 

Gather now to chant thy funeral song 
What means von heavy column, bright 


With shic as sont moves with nomeiess step, 


In march cireuitous from Olive’s brow 
And bends tts course to vonder gate 
W hat means that din of battle-axes and clash 
Of armor, and thet dering crash 


Of falling towers, and shouts of victory 

And groans of dving mer 

Ha! See those pillars huge of rolling dust 

That mark the victors’ path through vonder street! 
Whence comes that heasy cloud of smoke 

That towers to heaven, and whence that sheet 

Of livid flame Alas! s! the temple burns: 

O weep! daughter of Zion, weep! put sac keloth 
On thy loins, and ashes on thy head; go sit 

() Jerusalem! | 


} 


In dust and weep! 
Jerusalem! thine hour is come, thy glory gone, j 
And desolate thy house ! 

The morning came, but now the city was 


Nomore. To him who stood upon 
The neighboring hills, the valley seemed 
An OVing Sea of sin 
Rolling up to heaven. Nought could be see 
And nothing heard save dying groans; or now 
And then the falling crash of massive 
Columns, that had stood the fury 

Of the night 

And when the orient sun first looked asiant 
(Yer Olive’s brow, he seemed as a tumad « 

That dares not lift the pall and gaze 

1 prom the ghastly face of one that’s dea 


ke and nolsome Vapor 





For when his newest beams caught glimpses 
Of the ruin, they seemed recoiling back 
To their primeval source ast the sun 


W ere sick to look on such a seen 


brut « iv weivanced; the Vapor ocean role 
A rul «al } ~~ 
Away, atu showe Where onee lair i st 


And there stood Wrath—he leaned agains 


A broken marble shaft, his bow relaxes 














Ay quiver empty ut his feet And there - 
Was Desolation, in bis wild sepulehr ‘ 
Garb, and held a leaden seeptre in his 
Benv hand; he tee dl still, and look 
Asif lis work were done Andt 
Was soft-oved Pity strolling up and dows 
The streets; her robe of crape was loose!y throw 
About her fragile for ' le 1 
Asit her work were just begun 

\nd now the silence ended 
In the captive’s mournful wail mi | 
And there, amid the smoking plain, were seer 
The scattered remnants of an ancient race 
Ir er distance went up of aged mer 
And matrons, bowing down with weight of veors 
And when they came where late the temple stoox 
And saw the altar broken down, and holy 
Vessels strewed upon the earth, and thought 
(tf other times, when they had gone up ther 
To pay their morning vows, they litted uy 
Their eves ind wept 
That day the soldiers turned the last 
Remaining colt mn off its base, and strewed 
The land with salt, and ere the sun had se 
Thev struck their tents, and all prepared to mar 
In front was seen a countless thror 
Cit Jewish « iplives, from the hoary sire 
‘To tender infants resting in their mothers’ arme 
These moved in solemn silence up 
The adjacent hill, and, when they reached 
Its farthest peak, these sons of Abrahanm 
Panused. Jhev threw one lingering glance 
Behind, and thought of all they once 
Possessed, and then a note of lamentation 
Swelled upon the breeze 1 





ORIGINAL BLOGRAPHY. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, 


Ir was a remark of the lamented subject of this sketch, that “his 


lite belonged to and would be embodied in history It was made, 
not in a spirit of egotism, but (and 4 is the enly occasion, says Sir 
Philip Sydney, when boasting may be pardoned) while repelling 
the charge of a calumniator The remark, however, was a true 
one, in whatever feeling it was uttered, and the name of Emmet 
belongs to and will be embodied in the history of Lreland. When 
the men of thet country shall obtain as a boon, or seize as a right, 
the freedom of thought and of expression ; when they shall assume 
the inheritance of which the union has « eprived them; and when 
justice shall be at length awarded to patriotism, however misguided 

und virtue, however slandered ; when that time arrives, the actions 
nd qualities of Emanet will become history ; and untsl then he him 

self would but demand and receive a grave and a memory in the 
country of his adoption. ‘Te the historian, then, whose duty ut will 
become to vindicate his actions and to display his qualities, we com 

mit both, as he did, in the perfect contidence that both wall be 
rightly appreciated. It is not, it cannot be ours, to perform such a 
duty ; but we it least, in our humble sphere, fondly and not 
unprofitably remember what he was, point to the virtues we might 
proudly emulate, though at a distance, and dwell with pride and 
sorrow Upon that character which has by his own voluntary act be 
come a noble part of our national possession. The task of the bio 
grapher is often most difficult and delicate, requiring an intimate 
knowledge of human nature, and varied and extensive acquire 
ments; he may have, asin the case of Napoleon, to distinguish b 

tween virtues, follies, and crimes; but in that of Emmet he may 
tell his story without a comment, for in that character there was 


no veil, po concealment ; the temper and soul of the man were im 
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every deed, thought, and gesture. He need only appeal to the | ely a | 
| the outpouring of a mind conscious of its virtue, noble and pure in 


hearts of our community, and he cannot utter an eulogium to which 
their voice will not respond. 

Thomas Addis Emmet was, we believe, the youngest of three 
sons of a highly respectable physician in Dublin, The family ap- 
pears to have been remarkable for talent of a high order. Robert, 
whose unsuccessful effort to restore his country to her ancient in- 
dependence, drew down on him the vengeance of the government, 
has displayed in his dying speech a proud specimen of moral courage 
and nervous eloquence. ‘Temple, another brother, was distinguished 
for oratory in a country which seems to be the birth-place of orators, 
and stood very high in his profession, which there collects in its 
ranks all that is noble in birth or by nature. Thomas, the youngest, 
pursued his father’s profession ; but after receiving his diploma, he 
relinquished it, and chose the law as his permanent occupation. 
In the struggle which accompanied and succeeded the union, 
every man, and especially every professional man, took his deter- 
mined stand on one side or the other. It was not in the temper of 
the times, it did not comport with the Irish character, that there 
should be found a neutral in the country. On the one side were 
arrayed the office-holders and the pensioners of England; men 
who had either received the rewards for betraying their country, or 
had it in animating prospect; on the other were the honesty and 
talent of Ireland, the men to whom the lower classes looked up for 
es and whom they acknowledged as their champions in the 
confusion of that critical moment. On this latter side we find re- 
corded with Grattan, and Curran, and Plunkett, the family of the || 
Emmets, To the men we have mentioned it was a period of awful 
responsibility. They had opposed, with all the conviction of argu- 
ment and every appeal of eloquence, the subjection of their island 
to Great Britain: they had proclaimed it an act if passed not bind- 
ing on their constituents, and contrary to the constitution, Was it 
not natural that this people should revolt, under these circum- | 
stances, from the union? Was it not to be certainly expected, that | 
they would commit those acts which are the inevitable results of || 
the indignation of a whole people, who supposed themselves robbed || 
of their rights, and sold, as it were, by their own brothers, into po- i 
litical slavery? The more influential men among them saw more | 
definitely the dangers which to the mass had all the adventitious || 
coloring of the imagination. ‘They saw in their union with a manu-| 
facturing people the cramping and subservience of that spirit among | 
themselves ; they saw in their system of representation, in the Eng- 
lish parliament, their country in & contemptible minority; and in| 
that minority the creatures of any ministry, responsible not to their), 
own countrymen, but to the paymaster in St. Stephen’s, and cring- | 
ing and fawning for a smile at St. James's. ‘They saw in the pro- 
mise held out to them of religious emancipation, the word of that 
promise broken to their hape, without even the poor consolation of | 
keeping it to theirear. They saw all this, and they heard in the | 
loud voice of the people, opinions which should not be slighted, ex- 
pressions which could not be mistaken ; and in obedience to both 
they united with their common fortunes, and were willing to stand 
the common hazard of the die. While, however, we award equal 
justice to them, let us not forget to be just to England. It was 
their undoubted interest, in a commercial and political view, to secure 
the consolidation of Ireland with, or her subjection to themselves. 
Her statesmen were aware how in the olden time France, which had 
avowed herself at once the natural enemy of the one island and the 
ally of the other, had, through the medium of Ireland and Scotland, 
endangered her very existence by violence or intrigue. One of these 


means of communication she had cut off, the other only was want 
ing to present to the ambition of France a front of undivided oppo- 
sition. Having attained her objects, by bribery and intrigue, she 
found the truth of the expression of Erskine, that a government | 
can only control by fear where itis in vain to look for affection, and 
accordingly her steps, as she advanced in her career of terror, were 
guided by no rules but her fears, encircled by no forms but such as | 
could secure her victims, and smoking with the blood of those 
whom she could not bend, and must necessarily break 


Such was the situation, the anomalous situation, of both coun- | 
tries at the time when the family of Emmet appeared in that theatre, 
and witnessed that drama, which was at once a tragedy and a farce. | 


They saw a comparative handful of foreigners, lording it over mil 
lions of natives, destroying their lives, confiscating their property, | 
proscribing their religion, offering to him who had been bred in a} 
faith of all others the most imposing, attractive, and deeply rooted, | 
to those who had been baptized in the words of its sacrament, who | 
had prayed in the forms of its dictation, and who loved it with super- | 
stitious and jealous affection, the alternative of abjuring it, or of 

being compelled to be degraded in themselves, and abject in their | 
posterity. It was, as it were, tearing out the very fibres of the heart |! 
to preserve its existence. Was it strange that they did not vield ; | 
that many of them, who had been brought up in a state of wild in-| 
dependence, did not at once change their very character, and be- 
come abject and tamely submissive ? 
lion who had snuffed the free air of his forests, and roamed their | 
sovereign, should not, when goaded to desperation by cruelty and 

confinement, cower submissive to the lash, and look with compla | 
cency on the bars of his cage ? 


a pure and gallant patriotism, 


| United Irishmen.” 


| his course 


Was it wonderful that the || 


nial need not be repeated, and can scarcely again be equalled. It is 


life, triumphant and victorious in and over death; it is the very 
climax of contempt and pity for those that could not and would not 
appreciate its motives. It was an appeal which is echoed now by 
the hearts of Irishmen as warmly as it then rung on the ears of per- 
secution and slander. Let the only boon he begged, the only peti- 
tion he condescended to offer, be superstitiously granted. In the 
brighter days of his country, which assuredly are yet to come, and 
by an Irishman only, let the epitaph be written of him who lived 
and died for Ireland. 

The other branches of his family partook of the same spirit, and 
the blood of the brother produced men to whose moral strength and 
resolution armed men would have been children in the comparison. 
Temple, the other brother, died young, in the very height of profes- 
sional and patriotic confidence ; and the subject of our sketch was 
left, the only and not unworthy representative of a family whose 
name is synonymous in Ireland with genius and integrity. 

The peculiar circumstances of his public life in that country we 
do not know, but it is enough to say that he distinguished himself 
so much as to attract the attention of government, to be confined in 
a state prison, to be examined before a committee of the house of 
commons, and to narrowly escape that death which he preferred to 
servitude and dishonor. In his examination before the committee 
he displayed his acuteness and his spirit. The first question they 
addressed to him, ‘‘ Were you not one of the United Irishmen?” 
met the indignant avowal and fearless response, ‘‘ J am one of the 
The committee, of whom Lord Castlereagh 
was one, were delighted, we expect, to get rid of so formidable and 
decided an enemy. He and his brother patriots in their search for 
a place of refuge on which they should settle the little ark of their 
future fortunes, when the deluge of ruin had overwhelmed their na- 
tive land, could not long hesitate. They beheld in our country that 
refuge, and fondly hoped that here they might worship at the altar 
of religious and political freedom undisturbed and untrammelled. 
They accordingly applied to our minister at London to know if 
they would be received into the communion of our rights and privi- 
leges, and were permitted to number themselves among the citizens 
of our commonwealth. The state of parties at that time was ex- 
tremely warm, and the collisions fierce and frequent. When Em- 
met and his friends arrived here, one of the political parties was 
afraid that these men were coming to sow the seeds of a crop 
of political doctrines, whose harvest would be matured with the 
blood of a civil war, and reaped in the rankness and destruction of 
our republic. They were undoubtedly honest and conscientious 
in their fears, and although those fears were grounded in an utter 
misapprehension of the character of these men, they did not find 
us groaning under a despotism, which ground the poor to the earth, 
and robbed the wealthy and noble of every thing but their self- 
respect. They found us, it is true, divided on certain points of na- 
tional policy, but yet ready to unite with one voice, one heart, one 
arm, to strike down him who should dare to lay his unhallowed 
finger on the ark of our independence. They found us happy in 
the full enjoyment of domestic ties,in the unlicensed freedom of the 
press, in our foreign relations, and in our peace and tranquillity. 
They did not come to destroy, but to share our individual and col 
lective felicity ; they did not come to undermine, but to seek a sanc- 
tuary in that temple, under the roof of which one of them lived and 
died ; at one of whose altars consecrated to justice he ministered 
with pure heart and clean hands, and for whose duration he prayed 
then with as much devotion as we do now. ‘These feelings of reve- 


| rence for our country he has always shown; he mingled not in her 


political struggles, he ministered not to party excitement. He knew 
her independence; and his strongest feeling was that his country 
might be like her 

Sometime after his arrival in this city, he obtained his license, and 
commenced the practice of the law at an age more than usually ad- 
vanced. His course in that practice I need not mention. Most of 
us have seen and heard him, some of us while yet in his protes- 


| sional prime. Elis eloquence was Irish, not only in the variety and 


beauty of his figurative illustrations, but in that vehement energy 
which denoted that the heart and the judgment went together in 
His legal arguments are sound and convincing, and 
clothed in a style classically and chastely rich. He is not gorgeous, 
like Curran, often glittering with the mere tinsel of words, but he 
is bright and heavy with massy gold. He was not, like Wells, 
measured and precise in gesture, which yet was beautiful; but his 
actions, like his thoughts, came unbidden, and denoted that his phy- 
sical man was wrought up to a conformity with, and yet subservient 
to, his mental excitement. As a jury lawyer, he was decidedly the 
greatest | ever listened to. Men who had controlled and enchained 
senates, were powerless beside him, when he thundered on or con- 
ciliated the jury-box. In the last cause which tasked his mighty 


| effort he soared above Webster and Van Buren and his compeers, 


unrivalled and unapproachable. He died as a great lawyer should 
lie, in the midst of his professional exertions, surrounded by his 
professional associates, in the very room, and within the very walls 


that but a few hours before had echoed to his thrilling eloquence. 


I need not recall to my readers the deep emotions that settled with a | 
| gloomy influence on the face of a whole community. I need not tell 
At this period came forward Robert Emmet. With great mental || . 
and physical courage, with information and eloquence, he combined |} men with whom he had measured his strength, who had known and | 
He heard the indignant ery of his|| felt his superiority. 
countrymen, and offered himself eventually a martyr in their cause, |! 
The calumnies which they whose interest it was so to do, circulated |! had delighted even when they differed from him; and bretiaren in | 
against his character, in order, if possible, to wash theirs white by || the profession whom he had made to forget themselves and their || 
the contrast, need not be refuted. His own dying and burning de-! -lients in the charm of his genius, and who now poured out the |! 


them of the tears of those whom he had loved and who loved him, of 


testify its respect to his memory. There were judges, whom he 


Never shall I forget the meeting assembled to | 


|| tears of their bitterness of heart. To me there is something in the 
tear of a man inexpressibly striking: the wailings of a woman ora 
‘child are the outbreakings of feelings that soothe even when they 
thrill the hearer with kindred emotion : but in the tear that streams 
down the cheek of a man, there is an intenseness of agony ; there is 
so much fortitude to conquer, so much physical and mental strength 
to prostrate, so much hardihood of soul to melt, before that tear 
comes, that when it comes it is more afflicting than the loudest and 
most extravagant demonstrations of grief. I looked around upon 
that assembly, and was not ashamed to find in my own eye the 
moisture that dimmed it in sympathy with theirs. Whenever I go 
into any of the courts in which I was wont to listen with a full an- 
ticipation of delight that was never disappointed, | hear for a mo- 
ment in the dreaming ear of memory the music of that voice which 
I am doomed never again to hear, except in that memory. Always 
honorable, always forcible, always courteous in his demeanor, he 
was the model, and almost the beau ideal of a greatlawyer. Nota 
great case lawyer merely, not confined in his literature to his prece- 
dents, in his history tothe terms, but sally ing beyond this narrow boun- 
dary to bring to the elucidation of his subject the extensive infor- 
mation of a scholar. The law with him was not an undigested set 
of rules, but a perfect science, and a science demanding in its pro- 
fossors a wide and solid and various range of acquirements. Those 
acquirements he possessed and displayed, and they made him the 
pride and the ornament of the profession. 

Such was the character of Emmet. He died with armies of 
friends, and, I do believe, not a single enemy; with a fame which 
will proudly survive him, and prove to posterity that, as it requires 
such genius and knowledge to be what he was, the reputation of a 
great lawyer does not expire with the breath of his eloquence, and 
is not forgotten with the lineaments of his person. Such was he 
as a citizen of our country. Let the history of his own do justice 
to his virtues, and record him as one of those who preferred 
the gratification of their own patriotism to the places and pensions 
they might easily have received; and as one who sacrificed only 
when the alternative was dishonor, the last wish of a noble-minded 
man: to live for his country’s interest, to die for her glory, and to 
be buried in her soil. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE YEAR, WITH OTHER POEMS. 

A THIN octavo, bearing this title, has lately made its appearance 
The author is already known to the reader by another volume, “‘ The 
Fall of the Indian,” also containing several smaller pieces. We 
thought that composition extremely creditable to his talents, and 
noticed it as such in this journal. It was therefore with a prepos- 
session in favor of the writer that we entered upon the perusal of 
‘*The Year"—a prepossession which we are sincerely sorry the 
present work does not warrant. It is a production of little interest, 
crowded with tautologies, both in word and idea; the former not re- 
deemed by the value of the thought, nor the latter arranged with 
any ingenuity of fancy. With one or two trivial exceptions, we 
must declare the dull common-places of “ The Year,” and its com- 
panions, to be totally unworthy the source from which they came. 
We cannot ascribe their deficiencies to want of talent in the poet, 
but to an almost unpardonable carelessness which has led him to 
fling upon paper all the results of his most ordinary and uninspired 
meditations, A string of prose, pretty enough for fire-side chat, di 
vided off gravely into measured lines, or arranged with good set 
rhymes, with now and then a swelling expression, or the fragment 
of a splendid simile, or a piece of fashionable sentimentalism, that 
have served in their turn half the writers in all languages from 
Homer to the presentday. If our author imagines that because he 
has written poetry, all he thinks and feels must contain the same 
heavenly essence, he has a lesson to learn which many a more re- 
nowned person has learned before him. He might as well expect 
the flint to emit a perpetual flame, instead of carrying in its dark 
breast sparks struck out at times. It is therefore of vital importance 
to a poet that he should wait and seize the truly beautiful and origi 
nal conceptions w hich roll through his imagination, and separate 
them as far as possible from the common-places every where uttered, 
and in poetry, too, a certain grace and flow of expression are expect 
ed not requisite in prose, so that the lines may have a greater per 
fection in themselves than a given number of words in any other 
species of composition. The author of ‘‘ The Year” appears in 
deed to have separated his fine conceptions from the rest, but to have 
reserved them to himself instead of giving them to the reader. 

He seems continually to forget that poetry consists in the thought 
and that as a noble idea is beantiful, even when sparingly draperied 
with words, so on the contrary, no profusion of language can give te 
Yet take one of his short 
effusions, and consider its meaning alone, away from the meretrn 
cious importance with which the measure and music of rhyme in 
vest it, and it appears careless, inconsistent, uninteresting, and 
destitute of order and plan. Here is one; let us examine it 


a lean and common one dignity or grace 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
Like the yellow harvest-moon, 
Shining bright and fading soon; 
Like the summer's golden sun 
Setting when his course is run 
} Like the meteor, sprinkling hight 
On the gloomy brow of night 
Such is Time '—So from his wing 
He doth light —then darkness, flag ; 
Now like sunbeams is his track 
Now ‘tis starless, wild and black 
Shedding light and life to day 
Which, anon decays away ; 
Having now a look of sorrow, 
And a gleeful laugh to worrow 


| 








See ee 
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and France, with remarks on the manners and customs of the in- 
| habitants, and anecdotes of distinguished public characters.” 

Mr. James Conner, of this city, is now preparing a stereotyped 
| edition of a work entitled the Treasury of Knowledge.”’ It will 
| consist of several parts, viz. a compendious English grammar, by 
Then the ceashinc loves ts well, | Goold Brown, an English Dictionary, by Lyman Cobb, a new 

hat his billows ne’er rebei |, Universal Gazetteer, prepared by Mr. Edwin Williams, author of 
- would thus the picture show | the New-York Annual Register, and a classical dictionary, fol 
no its best and brightest view | . 
| lowed by Scriptural names accented, a chronological analysis of ge- 
| neral history, a dictionary of law terms, proverbs of all nations, 
&e. &e. All the departments are committed to the care of com 
| petent persons. The whole will be furnished for two dollars, in an 
elegant form. Two brief extracts from the gazetteer will be found 
on our last page—the one, Galena, a new town, never before de- 
scribed, we believe, in a geographical work, the other, Sunderland, 
where the Indian cholera recently broke out in England 
That no rocks beset thee now ‘Williams's New-York Annual Register”’ is to be continued for 

Now remove the thoughts of this piece from the little glace in| 1832. It will be offered by subseription at the price of one dollar 
which the poet has placed them, and coolly examine their quality. and fifty cents, and we hope will be sustained by a liberal sale. 

The first fourteen lines' What does he mean to say in them! Carey and Lea will immedately issue Sir Walter Scott's new 
* ‘Time 1s like the moon, shining bright and fading soon: itis also novel, “ Count Robert, of Paris.” It constitutes the last series of 
like the sun, and like a meteor sprinkling light on the night He | “ Tales of My Landlord.” 

then changes it to the common form, and describes it as flinging Mr. Doyle has nearly ready for publication, “ Cobbett’s English 
first light, then darkness from its wing. Then again it is the) and French Grammar;” ‘‘ A collection of four thousand songs,” 
sun’s track, then the night, and then he repeats that it sheds “light | ‘‘ The Douay Bible, the authorized version of the catholic church ;” 
and life” to-day which soon “decays away ;” then the old idea, the |“ Catholic Piety; and “ The End of Religious controversy.’ 
third time, “ having now a look of sorrow and a gleeful laugh to- The following works are preparing for publication in Philadel 
morrow.” In the succeeding stanza his subject has spread out into | phia: “ Two biographies of the late Stephen Girard; “ Wood on 
an ocean whose waters lisp and hiss the sand and smile like an | Rail-roads, with plates; “Cyclopwdia of Practical Medicine; 
infant. The next lines are an enigma: “ Time will tell you,’ &c. , “‘ Donegan’s Greek and English Lexicon, abridged for the use of 

The author next proceeds to request you again to walk along schools ;” *‘ History of the progress of Ethical Philosophy, by Sir 
time’s shore when his bi!lows roar, and they are to tell you some- | James Mackintosh;” “System of Physiology, by R. Dunglisson ;” 
thing else, viz. that the past had its tempests, &e. and that their Jourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, new edition, with great addi 
“turmoil and their rage ceaseth” not; and although he left you tions.complete in one volume ;”’ “ American Ornithology, by Charles 
walking on the shore, he winds up by begging you to look to your Lucien Buonaparte ;’’ “ Works of Johanna Bailie ;’ * Elements of 
own prow, and beware of rocks Mechanics, by John Renwick, Esq. Professor of Natural Philoso 

We protest against this gross negligence in one whom nature phy in Columbia College, New-York.” 
has gifted with much poetic talent. If we entertained a lower —— 
opinion of Mr. M.'s abilities, we should not take the pains to analyze 
his productions; but if men of mind will thrust crude compositions 
before the world, and if they have so improper an idea of poetry as 
to suppose it may be flung out as easily as an ordinary conversation, 
they must expect severe criticism, and they richly deserve it. We 
have to complain in the present work of another fault—the abun- next by the New-York Sacred Music Society, an institation already 
dance of similes to be found in the writings even of every school- greatly distinguished for the surprising improvement of its own 
boy. A star is a jewel on night's brow; the everlasting spring members, and for the beneficial influence which it has exerted upon 
comes blushing, her brow covered with flowers, and gives a light- the public taste. Its exhibitions always comprise the best talent to 
hearted Jaugh ; and “ the blue wave springs also with a laugh ; and be procured in the country, and are conducted with a spirit and care 
summer has a carpet green, while the golden (?) robin sings; and | meriting the strongest praise. The attraction of the approaching 
autumn also comes bounding with a mirthful Jaugh, and dies of a || performance will be enhanced by the powers of Mrs. Austin anc 
consumption; and the moon hangs like a silrer urn.” Poor Madame Brichta, among the female vocalists, and Messrs. Jones, 
Cynthia is a sadly abused personage. No wonder she has such a | Kyle, and Pearson among the male. It will also comprehend Mr 
melancholy look; compelled to admit of such familiarities as so Hill, conductor, W. Taylor, leader, Cole, vocal leader, Norton, trum 
We regard the efforts of this society 


Walk along Time's lengthened shore, 
Hear his waters lisp—or roar ; 

Now they sport along the land 
Kissing all the golden sand ; 

Curling their white crests the while, 
Like an infant's placid smile. 

Time will tell you that the Deep 
Never rouseth from its sleep 


Walk along Time's rugged shore 
Yhen his gloomy billows roar 
They wil! tell you that the Past, 
Had its tempests, and its blast; 
That their tur moil, and their rage 
Ceaseth not from age to age. 
In their bosom deep and dark 
Crazy craft and gallant bark 
Sink, in wild and hopeless fear 
Never deeming Death so near 
Look then to thine own gay prow, 





THE FINE ARTS. 





ORATORIO OF THE MESSIAH AT ST. PAUL S. 


Tuts wonderful production will be repeated on Tuesday evening 


produced at the Richmond-hill theatre 
this city, and is much praised. Mrs. Duff and Mr. Wilson attract 
good houses 


certainly without a superior on the American stage 


THE DRAMA. 








THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 

Tue opera of Masaniello appears to be growing into favor with 
the public, and has latterly been performed ‘o full houses. Its 
magnificent music, froia the novelty of its style, requires to be 
heard more than once to be properly appreciated. By practice the 
actors have become more perfect in their respective characters, and 


the concerted music of the piece is executed with a precision and 
effect really admirable. We only require Mrs. Austin in the part 
of Elvira, and some competent person in that of Alphonso, to ren- 
der Masaneillo as great a favorite with the public as Cinderella 
Jones, who has succeeded Sinclair in the principal character, has 
exceeded all our anticipations. His acting is quite effective, and 
he sings the music allotted to him with a sweetness, taste, ong 
pathos, which justly rank him as an artist of the first order. It it 
impossible that any thing can be more splendidly executed than 
the song “1 have sworn ;” its effect is electric, and invariably calls 
forth an universal encore. We confess ourselves warm admirers 
of Mr. Jones, because we have in that gentleman an evidence what 
genius and talent are capable of effecting. Depending upon those 
qualities alone, he came amongst us a stranger, unaided by friends, 
and unsupported by the press. ‘Through the prejudice of the ma- 
nagers, to whose theatre he was originally assigned, he was scarcely 
permitted to emerge from obscurity, until the Boston public, who 
had judgment enough to estimate true merit, and liberality suffi- 
cient to foster it, brought him forward, and gave him the rank he 
now holds in his profession. The unpretending demeanor, and the 
modesty with which he has received the applause of the New-York 
audience, have won for him a general and high estimation. He 
has become an established favorite 
We owe it to the cheerful exertions of Mrs. Ve rnon, in Masa 

niello, as well as in every other piece in which she bears a part, to 
say that her efforts at the Park could not be dispensed with. If she 
is not brilliant, she is always correct, and with much versatility of 
talent appears to equal advantage, and with great effect, in charac 

ters of the most opposite description. While she enters into an 
accurate and spirited conception of the whole part, she has an ad- 
and an incident which 
many others would overlook entirely, in her hands is brought out 


mirable facility in making the most of a trifle 


strongly, and tells with force ‘The reader will recollect, as ex- 


amples, her arr when the mock prince in Cinderella greets her with 


a salute, and her admirable personation in ‘‘ No song—no supper.” 


In Masaniello she has but an inefficient part, which her talent and 


animation render a prominent feature in the opera 


A new comedy, called the Discarded Daughter,” has been 


It is by a gentleman of 


The lady is an actress who, if she has an equal, is 
Hler re pre 


sentations are full of the most touching pathos and tenderness. Her 
own powers should be sufficient to fill the theatre. 


We have sometimes been censured for the severity of our re- 









many poets, good and bad, are forever taking with her. Sometimes | Pets and Blondel, organist. 
she is, as in the present instance, an urn; then she grows into a || a8 intimately connected with the cultivation of a correct taste for 


lamp, then a lovely queen, then a modest maiden. We have scarce- 


ly time to fall in love with her in that capacity, when, presto, she is | tomed to enjoy the fine operas brought forward at the Park theatre 


a hypocritical jade, unworthy an honest man’s affections, 
«“ The devil’s in the moon for miachief.” 

We have known a poet lanch her off in the commencement of the 
evening as a boat, and drive her down the western heavens a very 
stylish chariot and four. It is needless to add, that these hacknied 
figures of speech should be carefully avoided. We dismiss the 
volume, only extracting the following lines, and begging the reader 
to compare them with the charming poem, by the same author 
called the ‘ Song of the Birds,” which we copied into a previous 
number of this journal, in a review of the “ Tale of the Indian.” 


“Oh! merry’s the winter day! 

When the sled thes down the frozen way 

Aud the schoul-boys slide on the crackling ice; 
And the snow-fort is levelled in a trice 

And the steel of the skater rings on the lake 
And the sawke of the gunner curls in the brakes 


a — lience . sic as a Erotion oh 
The seventeenth number of the Harpers’ Family Library has °" ®¥clenee more lively signs of surprise and gratification than 


just appeared. It consists of the “ Smuggler,” by the author of 
“ Tales by the O’ Hara family,” “ The Denounced,” &c. This se 
ries of works continues to be marked for its neatness, and forms a 
choice and entertaining collection of novels. 

Mr. H. €. Sleight has published a volume of poems, entitled the 
“ Literary Remains of Joseph Brown Ladd, M_D, with a sketch of 
the author's life by W. B. Chittenden’ We have only given it a 
cursory perusal, but will notice it more attentively hereafter. 





Ix press.—The brothers Harper have announced, and will 
shortly publish the following works Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, by Dr. Russell;” “ Memoirs of Josephine; ’ “ Civil wars of 
Ireland, by W.C. Taylor;’ “ Memoirs of Lavalette:’ “ Lives of 
Female Sovereigns, by Miss Jameson ;” “ Adventures on the Co 
lumbian River; “ Polynesian Researches, by W. Ellis ;” “ Ro- 
mance and Reality, by Miss Landon;’’ “ Works of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hall, A. M.;” 
by E. L. Bulwer;” “ Cavendish, or the Patrician at sea ;’’ “ Came- 
ron, a novel; ** Keith on Prophecies ;” 
vellers, by James St. John; “Romance of History, Italy ;” 
“ Brown's Dictionary of the Bible ;" “ Gibson's Surveying ;”’ “Law 


of Husband and Wife ;” “ The British Spy, with a biographical || * Laughing Trio,” @ serious face among the audience was a thing | 


sketch of the author, William Wirt ;’’ “ Tour in England, Ireland, 


Evelina, by Miss Burney; “ Eugene Aram, | 


* Lives of celebrated Tra- | 


|,a matter of some doubt) they will receive brilliant tokens of publi 





marks upon the stage In looking over the pages of the © London 


armonicon,’ the other dev, we met with the following heavy 
sacred music, and as peculiarly interesting to a large class unaceus Harmonics : —_ —_— 


broadside discharged against an unfortunate Madame Vespermann, 





which, in the paucity of theatrical intelligence, may cause a smilein 


It is a department of the art at once so noble and pleasing in itsel! 


the reader. As for us, we should not sleep at might if we had so 


as perhaps to transcend every other, and the serious grandeur and 
° handled any of the fair daughters of Eve. 


sublimity which are its chief characteristics, are so appropriate in 
; , 
‘Some short time ago, there lived a Madame Vespermann, who, 


religious worship that we need scarcely press its importance upon a 
She, like many 


hy a - . ‘ ” 
community where pious congregations so frequently assemble, where | °'Y the Germans, was esteemed a very good singer 
other good things, was more distinguished by merit than longevity, 


Her afflicted 


husband, anxious again to enjoy that connubial bliss of which he 


churches are so numerous, and an organ considered by so many as an 


snd died while her bloom was yet on the increase 


indispensable requisite. ‘These considerations, aided by the genius 


of Handel and the brilliant talents of many of the performers will 
no doubt, engage the attendance of a large auditory so unexpeetedly found himself bereft, speedily paid the handsomest 
- : compliinent in his power to the married state, and wedded another 
CONCERT OF THE MESSRS. HERRMAN AND CO lady. ‘I'he lady of this second choice is the very Madame Vesper 
mann who now oflers herself as a candidate for the favor of the 


“hese gentlemen have delighted the lovers of music with twoex- Al 
These gent! eT core a a h twoes British public But as there were two Alexanders, so there are 


ys, be ’ ‘ a be atte db re assemblies of , 
hibitions, both of which have been attende v large assemblies of two Mesdames Vespermann, and the conqueror and the copper 


beauty and fashion 


zart, Rossini, Aubur, and Weber. We have seldom witnessed in 


f v ‘ Diec ‘ ‘ eseveral b o ' 
Among the sear I were several by M emith were not more unlike, according to all accounts, than the late 


und the present Madame Vespermann 
. . A cold is a bad thing always, and a good excuse sometimes ; 80 
those excited on the pre sent occasion. Their performances ire almost > hel 
Madame Vespermann, under the shelter of such a malady, was 
entirely vocal, the only instrument on the stage being a piano-forte 
We ore 
\ told that entertainments of the same description are not uncommon in 
| Europe We have certainly never heard any thing of the kind 
here. And although critical predictions on these subjects are not 


withdrawn till Tuesday evening, when she reappeared, in the part 


ind one violincello, which they seldom put in requisition . : 
< From that time, 


of Zoraide, without any deprecatory apology 
therefore, critics have been in full possession of the right to ex 


ercise their functions, without the danger of being charged with 


preeipatatic n or indelracy 
Madame V« SpPeTIna nn is in vows high—in stature low, and in 
If she decorated her 


alwavs verified, we will venture, on this occasion, to prophecy that 
if they continue any length of time in the city, (which seems to be : 
. both, particularly the former, grieve usly thin 


person as much as her music, the burden would be too great for her 





admiration, which it has been the lot of few to secure he aston 


to sustain, and the ornamentsin the one case would be as gem rally 


istaken for caricature, as they are in the otherfor burlesque, Her 


an actress, are about on a level with her vocal quali 


ishing base voice of Mr. Heart! quite deserved the encomium passed 


jupon it by an auditor, unlearned in the art. “It is tremendous,’ 
said one; “ itis better than Angrisani. It goes down tothe lower C’ bequeanes = 
“Te C” 

On Monday evening, on which they gave their second 
we found difficulty even at an early hour in gaining entrance, but 


. ¢ fications; and, in short, her second appearance without any cold, 
> d th , ‘ msense! goes to 7, 
ejaculated the other, “nonsense ! it goes to Z, cheay, confirmed the cncgielens which bet 


nav, without even ana 
concert, lit excited; we may therefore, fearless of the charge of rash 


venture to foretell, that very little more will be heard of Ma 


ness 
our exertions, and also the necessity of remaining for several hours : 
dame Vespermann 
in a standing position, which we endured in common with a great 

number of others, were amply compensated by the performances of A new tragedy, entitled “ Conrad of Naples,” has been produced 
“The Chapel,” (four voices) was | at Philadelphia, with muc h success. The prologue, from the pen 
of Robert Morris, Exq, editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, is writ 


Only want of space prevents us from 


ithese really admirable artists 
repeated with great applause and during the execution of the 
} ten with spirit and talent 


not to be seen | copying it into our columns 
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LETTERS FROM THE ABSENT EDITOR. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER THREE, 


HAVRE. 

Tunis is one of those places which scribbling travellers hurry 
through with a crisp mention of their arrival and departure, but as 
I have passed a day here upon custom-house compulsion, and passed 
it pleasantly too, and as | have an evening entirely to myself, and a 
good fire, why 1 will order another pound of wood, (they sell it like 
a drug here,) and Monsieur and Mademoiselle Somebodies, ‘ violin 
players right from the hands of Paganini, only fifteen years of age, 
and miracles of music,” (so says the placard, ) may delight other 
lovers of precocious talent than I, Pen, ink, and paper, for number 
two! 

If I had not been warned against being astonished short of Paris, 
1 should have thought Havre quite an affair. I certainly have seen 
more that is novel and amusing since morning than I ever saw be- 
fure in any seven days of my life. Nota face, not a building, not 
a dress, not a child even, not a stone in the street, nor shop, nor 
woman, nor beast of burden, looks in any comparable degree like its 
namesake the other side of the water. 

It was very provoking to eat a salt supper and go to bed in that 
tiresome berth again last night, with a French hotel in full view 
and no permission to send fora fresh biscuit even, or a cup of malk, 
It was nine o'clock when we reached the pier, and at that late hour 
there was, of course, no officer to be had for permission to land ; 
and there paced the patrole, with his high black cap and red pom- 
pon, up and down the quay, within six feet of our taflere Landa 
shot from his arquebuss would have been the consequence of any 
unlicensed communication with the shore. It was something, how- 
ever, to sleep without rocking; and atter a fit of musing anticipa 
tion, which kept me conscious of the sentinel’s measured tread tll 
midnight, the “ geatle goddess” sealed up my cares effectually, and 
| awoke at sunrise—in France! 

It is a common thing enough to go abroad, and it may seem idk 
and common-place to be enthusiastic about it; but nothing is com 
mon, or @ trifle, to me, that can send the blood so warm to my heart, 
and the color to my temples as generously, as did my first conscious 
thought when I awoke this morning. Jn France! 1 would not 
have had it a dream for the price ot an emy ire! 

Early in the morning a woman came clattering into the cabin 
with wooden shoes, and a paéois of mingled French and English— 
a blanchisseuse*—spattered to the knees with mud, but with a cap 
and ‘kerchief that would have made the fortune of a New-York 
milliner, Ciel! what politeness! and what white teeth! and what 
a knowing row of papillotes, Jaid in precise parallel, on her clear 
brunette temples 

* Quelle nouvelle + said the captain 


| 
* Poland est a bas !"'t was the answer, with a look of heroic sor- | 


row, that would have become a tragedy queen, mourning for the 
loss of a throne. The French manner, for once, did net appear ex 

aggerated. It was news to sadden us all. Pity! pity! that the 
broad christian world could look on and see this glorious people 
trampled to the dustin one of the most noble and desperate struggles 
for liberty that the earth ever saw! What an opportunity was here 
lost to France for setting a seal of double truth and splendor on her 
own newly achieved triumph over despotism. ‘The washerwoman 
broke the silence with “ Any clothes to wash, Monsieur 2” and in 
the instant return of my thoughts to my own comparatively pitiful 
interests, | found the philosophy for all I had condemned in kings- 

the humiliating and selfish individuality of human nature. And 
yet I believe with Dr. Channing on that dogma! 

At ten o'clock [ had performed the traveller's routine—had sub 
mitted my trunk and my passport to the three authorities, and had 
got into (and out of) as many mounting passions at what seemed 
to me the intolerable impertinences of searching my linen, and in 
specting my person for sears. I had paid the porter three times 
his due rather than endure his cataract of French expostulation; 
and with a bunch of keys, and a landlady attached to it, had ascend 
ed by a cold, wet, marble staircase, to a parlor and bed-room on the 
fifth fioor ; as pretty a place, when you get there, and as difficult to get 
to as if it Were a palace in thin air. Itis perfectly French! Fine, old, 
last century chairs, covered with splendid yellow damask, two sofas 
of the same, the legs or armsof ev ery one imperfect ; a coarse wood 
dressing-table, covered with fringed drapery and a sort of throne 
pincushion, with an immense glass leaning over it, gilded | robably 
in the time of Ilenri Quatre ; artificial flowers all round the room, 
and prints of Atala and Napoleon mourant over the walls; win 
dows opening to the floor on hinges, damask and muslin curtains 
inside, and boxes for flower-pots without ; a bell-wire that pulls no 
bell, a bellows too asthmatic even to wheeze, tongs that refuse to 
meet, and a carpet as large as a table-cloth in the centre of the 
floor, may answer for an inventory of the “ parlor.” ‘The bedeham 
ber, about half as large as the boxes in Rattle-row at Saratoga, opens 
by folding-doors, and discloses a bed, that for tricksy ornament 
as well as size might look the bridal couch for a fairy queen ina 
panorama ; the same golden-sprig-damask looped over it, tent-fashion, 
with splendid crimson cord, tassels, fringes, Kc. anda pillow beneath, 
that I shall be afraid to sleep on, it is so dainty a piece of needle 
work. There is a delusion about it, positively. One cannot hel; 
imagining that all this splendor means something, and it would re 
quire a worse evil than any of these little deficiencies of comfért to 
disturb the self-complacent, Captain-Jackson$ sort of feeling, with 
+ What news : 


§ See Charles Lamwo’s exquisite portrait of 


Poland is dowr 
Captain Jacksou"’ in Elia ’ 


* Washerwoman 


which one throws his cloak on one sofa and his hat on the other, 
and spreads himself out for a lounge before this mere apology of a 
French fire 

But for eating and drinking! if they cook better in Paris, I shall 
have my passport altered. ‘he next prefet that signs it shall sub- 
stitute gourmand for editeur. 1 will profess a palate, and live to eat. 
Making every allowance for an appetite newly from sea, my expe- 
rience hitherto in this department of science is transcended in the 
degree of a rushlight to Arcturus. 

I strolled about Havre from breakfast till dinner, seven or eight 
hours, following curiosity at random, up one street and down an- 
other, with a prying avidity which I fear travel will wear fast away. 
| must compress my observations into a sentence or two, for my fire 
is out, and this old castle of a hotel lets in the wind “shrewdly cold,” 
and, besides, the diligence calls for me in a few hours, and one must 
sleep 

Among my impressions the most vivid are—that of the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Havre, by far the greater portion are 
women and soldiers—that the buildings all look toppling, and inse- 
curely antique and unsightly—that the privates of the regular army 
are the most stupid, and those of the national guard the most intel- 
ligent-looking troops | ever saw—that the streets are filthy beyond 
endurance, and the shops clean beyond all praise—that the women 
do all the buying and selling, and cart-driving, and sweeping, and 
even shoe-making and other sedentary craftswork, and at the same 
time have (the meanest of them) an air of ambitious elegance and 
neatness, that sends your hand to your hat involuntarily when 
you speak to them—that the children speak French, and look like 
little old men and women, and the horses (the famed Norman 
breed) are the best of draught animals, and the worst for speed in 
the world; and that for extremes ridiculously near, dirt and neat 
ness, politeness and knavery, chivalry and petitesse, of learning 
and language, the people I have seen to-day must be pre-eminently 
remarkable, or France, for a laughing philosopher, is a paradise in- 
deed! And now for my pillow, tll the diligence calls. Good night 


LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 


lover cept he New-York Mur 


NUMEER TWO, 


Wa ngton, Toeeday, January lth, 1832 

I sroon this morning onthe capitol, as the members lazily pick 
ed their way along Pennsylvania Avenue, and looked for some 
minutes on the prospect before me. Softened and partially obscur- 


ed by a hght haze, the picture, even in winter, is not without its 





beauties. High grounds in the distance form a vast amphitheatre ; 
on your left winds the broad Potomac; and beneath the city, from 
the height and distance appearing more compactly built than it actu 
ally is, presents a respectable appearance, though neither vast nor 
ndid. When the trees are im full foliage, the plain clothed in 
n, the river unlocked, with here and there a white sail swell 





ing in the breeze, and the whole lighted by the sinking glories of an 
autumnal sun with its rich canopy of clouds, I can easily imagine 
the scene to be one upon which a poet or a painter may gaze with 
enthusiasm, and which even a plain man like myself may acknow- 
ledge fair and goodly 
But, at the best, Washington. as a city, is but an unworthy monu- 
ment to him whose name it bears. The plan, a large metropolis— 
the result, a little straggling town; wide streets and meen houses 
You are everywhere struck with the mixture of grandeur and mean 
ness—the lamentable disparity between the design and the execu 
tion. ‘The worst of it is, there is little hope of improvement—the 
place has no business, nocommerce ; itis supported solely by govern- 
ment; and that ademocratic, economical, penny-saring government 
So let it be. Twill not deny that I could wish many things other 
wise ; but my pride, as an American, is too deeply seated to be af: 
fected by petty mortifications. We want the splendors of an em- 
pire; the palaces, the lofty monuments, the paintings, the statues 
the trophies won from conquered nations; these we have not; but 
we have what is far more valuable. When the Roman matron was 
asked for her jewels, she pointed to her children. The glory of our 
republic is her millions of happy people. I would not give the 
common schools of my native state for all the art that adorns fallen 
Italy 
When a Frenchman under the old regime was told of the liber- 
ties of an Englishman; that even the king could not touch the 
property of his meanest subject; he shrugged his shoulders in won 
derand contempt. He pitied such a king; he pitied such a people 
In very much the same spirit, such men as Basil Hall, when they 
deign to visit our country, conduct their inquiries and form their 
conclusions. Our judges are without wigs, and our lawyers with 
out gowns; they whose arms have wielded the axe that has felled 
forests, are deemed suitable persons to make laws; the men smoke 
or chew tobacco; the women don't flirt;* and every ragamuffin in 
the land may vote for whom he pleases, and turn up his nose at a 
; member of congress. And these people are proud of their country! 
Aud these people think they are happy! It is more than he can 
comprehend! What though the laws are equal and intelligible, and 
the judges without wigs, learned and impartial?) Astothis he can 
not speak. Nor has it occurred to him to inquire whether wives 
love their husbands, and children obey their parents; whether the 
churches are filled, the clergy esteemed, God worshiped, and the laws 


respected. 
* Captain Hall makes this asubject of serious complaint. He saves, * he 
does not think he witnessed a flirtation while be was u n : 





etrue! Butis it quite true, my fair countrwomen I don't know; but I 
have an impressiou upon my mind of having once been con! 


But there is one fact—since | have mentioned Captain Basii Hall 
—there is one circumstance stated in his book which speaks volumes. 
To do him justice, I believe its insertion an oversight; (1 would 
not injure him with his publisher) for he presents it with the great- 
est bonhommie in the world, by way of complaint. It is this: 
“The Americans,” he says, “have a detestable habit of praising 
their country, with vast want of tact, in the presence of foreigners, 
and of appealing to them continually for their opinion. And this 
is not general merely, but extends to every thing, to all their insti- 
tutions; their government, and every part of it.’ Now this was 
an annoyance to the captain; because, though it was his practice 
to tellthem the plain truth, yet it was unpleasant to say disagreea- 
ble things to people who were so very polite. Such, however, was 
the fact. From one end of the land to the other, in all places, in all 
societies was heard this universal voice of self-adulation; he was 
perfectly astonished at the blindness with which they loved and ad- 
mired their country and every thing connected with it. (1 don't 
pretend to quote exactly, but this is the substance of the captain’s 
remarks.) Well, now, (as you say) captain, this must have been 
very annoying; but don’t you think, considering how perfectly 
agreed they seem upon this point, that there may be something in it ? 
And that they are actually—though very absurdly—a happy people ? 
If it had been otherwise, would you not have heard here and there 
a murmur of discontent? Would there not have been some indi- 
cation by which you could have discovered the truth, however art- 
fully concealed? To illustrate—you recollect when you were in 
Canada there was a little grumbling and fault-finding ; they thought 
Great Britain ought to do some things that she did not, and 
ought not to do some things that she did; and party spirit ran high ; 
and they were rather tumultuous and disorderly; and at a dinner- 
table, one day, you told them they were great fools; that indepen- 
dence was good for nothing ; that you had just come fromthe United 





States; that a husband was not happy unless he was hen-pecked 
and, to conclude, that they themselves were actu ally the happiest 
people in the world. And they did not seem to take at first; but 
when you had finished your speech they all laughed. You see, these 
Canadians, who are the happiest people in the world, ( more parti 
cularly because they are not plagued by being obliged to govern 
themselves) do yet occasionally show some symptoms of net being 
perfectly satisfied! But in the United States you saw nothing of 
this! 1 fancy now, that if I should land on the shores of Ireland, 
or even of “merry England,” | should meet with something similar 
to what you experienced in Canada. There have been rumors here 
that castles have been pulled down, the clergy irreverently spoken of, 
and certain members of parliament treated with indecoruam, Don't 
you think, captain, that if somewhat of this American foible of laud 
ing their government and institutions could be communicated to vour 
countrymen, it might have, in some respects, a happy influence? 
I'he lords possibly might sleep more comfortably in their country 
seats, and your favorite bishops wear their mitres with more dignity 
But | suggest this with great deference 

But the captain is right—it was not for him to go farther and 
draw inferences which might affect the sale of his book—the cap 
tain is right, nevertheless, and I will uphold him—fus est ab hoste 
doceri; is’ nt there some such Latin ? Americans here this habit, and 
it is a vile habit. A reviewer, in the North American, argues very 
ingeniously through five or six pages that the captain is incorrect; 
it is the truest thing in his book. I have been present fifty times 
when | have heard a fellow, whose opinion I would -not take on a 
brass button—though perhaps worth more on that subject than on 
any othe r—appealed to for Ais opinion of us and of our ec vuntry 
How did Ae like the country?) What did he think of us? Oh, 
my countrymen, and oh my countrywomen, | wish I could teach you 
a de ey r confidence, a more quiet satisfaction, a national pride which 
would lift you as much above the epifions of all other nations as in 
all that is most valuable you are in fact superior to them. Care not 
for these people—care not what they think or what they say. Be 
neither disturbed by their censure nor elevated by their praise 

I love a little toueh of patriotism ina woman. But there it is— 
tepublican simplicity has seldom ¢ 


the women harms for them, 
in their secret souls there is (is there not’) a love for pomp, for titles 
for dress. They sigh, at times, for the splendors of a court. A count, 
a duke overawes them. This it is that in spite of themselves makes 
them regard as superiors those who come from countries where such 
things are, and are common; that makes them ashamed. new and 
then, of their own democratic country 

Oh for alittle of the old Roman pride that looked down so superb 
ly upon the nations of the earth! Barbartans! A Roman matron 
a Roman virgin were titles above queen and empress 

For myself, if Lever love a woman (as I hope | shall) she must 
love her country—she must more than Jove it; she must be proud 
of it; she must prefer it to every other. 

Wepwnespay Ilth.—This morning I heard Mr. Clav. The sub- 
ect was the tariff; the occasion, a resolution introduced bv himself, 
a day or two before, declaring the expediency of taking otf the du- 


ties from all articles unprotected, (except wines and silks) and m 
structing the finance committee to reporta bill to that effect 

No little interest had been felt to hear Mr. Clay once more ina 
legislative hall, and especially to hear him on this topic. When he 
rose, the senate chamber, gallery and lobby, was crowded to excess 
The lobby, on the floor of the senate, is accessible only to persons 





s 


introduced by senators. Here comes not the profanum rulgus ; 
and partly for this reason, I presume, it is generally preferred by the 
ladies. On the present occasion they filled not only the lobby, but 
kept encroaching until they formed a complete circle, extending im 
front of the president's chair, and literally encompassing the rever 
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end signors on every side. Some senators were even dispossessed 
of their seats. You may imagine what a ridiculous effect this pro- 
duced; the gray heads peeping forth here and there amid the rust- 
ling silks and waving plumes. But soon your attention would have 
been so enchained that you would not have noticed this incongruity. 

In manner, I think Mr. Clay the best speaker I ever heard. 1 
have heard men more fluent—happier in their language—but I never 
yet have heard a man who, by mere manner, communicated more 
force to what he said. And itis difficult to say to what thisis owing. 
He has no marked peculiarities like most great orators—no man- 
nerism. Earnest, simple, with no false vehemence, saying appa- 
rently rather less than more than he feels, vou never doubt that you 
are listening to a man who is impressed with a conviction of the 
truth of what he utters. His voice is clear, distinct, thrilling when 
raised, and in its low tones sweet and persuasive. 

While Mr. Clay spoke, the vice-president turned round his chair 
so as directly to face him. ‘They were but a few yards apart—their 
known variance of opinion on the vital subject under discussion gave 
tv this somewhat of a dramatic effect, which was enhanced when 
Mr. Clay said with great emphasis, “Sir, upon ene point I agree 
with you perfectly ; it is that this question ought now, at this time, 
to be definitely settled.” And this | believe was the only point upon 
which they did agree, 

You will, of course, see the speech in the papers 7. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK, 


better peruse if 





This being the only chapter, the reader 


INTRODUCTION 
Dear and courteous reader,—if it were my intention to accom- 
pany you throughout this eventful history, 1 would give you a 
faithful portrait of myself, my habits and manners, for then if you 
resolved to travel with me, and if you found my company disagree- 
ible, you would have no person to complain of but vourself. But 
is my nephew ts to be your guide through the labyrinth of this 
folio, I shall hasten my departure, and withdraw myself from pub 
lie gaze, for no vanity has thrust me before vou, but a sense of duty 
towards my venerable deceased friend, Doctor Josiah Knyphausen, 
ind I now acquit myself of the pledge | gave him on his death 
ed. Endearing was our intercourse through a long life, and hal- 
wed has its memory been 


In the summer of ISI1, my beloved friend closed his eyes for 





ever, dying as he had lived, a Christian and a philosopher. Age 
had been wasting him away for many years, until the candle which 
had burned so brightly and so long, sunk extinguished into its 
socket. One fine day, about noon, | received a message from him 
by his black servant Achilles, or, as he was called, by way of abbre- 


lesirous of seeing 


viation, Shilley, informing me that he was very « 
me. I immediately ordered my gig, and was soon on my way to 
the dweiling of my friend, attended by Achilles, who was mounted 


on one of his master’s steeds. As he was a very respectable negro, 


, that I might con 
He had been the faithful follower of 
his master in all his wanderings, even from boyhood to senility 


| directed him to ride alongside of my carriag 
verse with him by the way. 





and had imbibed from the doctor all his perseverance in research, 
ull his patience, and all his mildness. His hair, or wool, as some 
naturalists plausibly maintain it is, was grizzled, and presented a 
pepper-and-salt-like appearance, or that mixture which is called 
iron gray. His face, even I, though partial to the black, cannot de 
nominate intellectual. It possessed the usual quantity of nasal and 
labial appendages, and the usual whiteness of the teeth which dis 
tinguish those who wear “ the livery of the devil,” as my friend, 
Captain Goodheart, of the second continentals, used to designate a 
black skin Sut Shilly had a good heart, and a deferential beha 
viour towards all whom Dr. Knyphausen in any manner esteemed 
and I therefore invited him to ride near me 
Is your master worse, Shilly ?” said I. 

‘Oh, much a worse, and he talk all a while about old times on 
Allegany mountains, and say he go again to-morrow; but I ‘spec 
massa nebber go again : old Carlo how! all las’ night roun de house 
us as if he old heart break, and when old dog do so, somebody die 
soon 

Dogs often howl in the night, Shilly,” said T; 

of death always 

Massa say so,” 
tings; and old Carlo he come to mean’ he lay down at my feet, and 
he gib one ery just like child, and look up in my face so sorry, that 
old nigger nearly cry: so I pat him on he head, and sav ‘old doggy, 


itis not a sign 


replied Achilles—‘‘ massa know all about such 


massa goin’ to die seon,’ and den he howl again, and go and scratch 
at massa’s door, and lay down under he bed, and he wont come 
away. And massa say, ‘Shilly, when I die, take care of old Carlo;’ 
massa must die afore new moon.’’—Here Achilles shook his head 
very mysteriously, repeating, at intervals, “ massa must die afore 
new moon’ 


teader, pardon my iarrative old age;’ Achilles was the ser 





vant of my friend. I concluded that Knyphausen was drawing 


near his end, because his mind had begun to wander to the earlier 


part of his life, and, as Achilles informed me, he was perfectly in 
coherent, save at intervals, on all other subjects. As we approached 
his house, which was situated ona small stream which empties into 
the Hudson, on the west side, a 

pervade the place. The shutters of the lower part were closed ; 
the farming and gardening utensils were gathered in a heap in the 
barn-yard; not a solitary person could be discovered around the 


more than usual stillness seemed to 


dwelling, and even the dumb animals, missing the kindly offices of 
men, seemed to participate in the general gloom. Having given 
my horse in charge to Achilles, | immediately directed my steps to 
the room of my friend. When I entered he was in an uneasy 
slumber, and I silently took my seat near the chair of his old house 
keeper, who was sitting in a corner, resting her elbow in the palm 
of one hand, while with the other she supported herchin. She was, 
like myself, stricken in years, and the thought of losing her long- 
tried friend and benefactor, had rendered her very sad. Mrs.Gray 
had been left a widow at the age of thirty, and death had, since 
that period, taken from her her only child. She had since found 
an honest refuge from poverty in the house of Dr. Knyphausen, 
where her superintendence was of the most material necessity. Her 
respect for the doctor had become habitual, instead of having been 

I have heard 
sneaking kind 


destroyed by their long and intimate acquaintance 
it seid that she had, what is vulgarly called, a 
ness” for the doctor, he having been one of her favorites prior t 
her marriage ; but he had alwavs been so devoted to his mistress— 
science, that I believe he was never (except in one instance ) found 


in the least wavering. Her form was erect, and her frame deli 
} 


cate ; and although the bloom had left her cheek, and her forehead 


was wrinkled, some traces of beauty were still discernible in her 


dark eves and well-formed features. I recollect her when she was 


the belle of the village, and that I have alwavs lived a bachelor, is 
perhaps, owing to Patty Allison: age, of course, has cured me ot 
mv folly, but I always considered and esteemed Mrs. Gray asa fa 
vorite She was, in youth, ef a gav and lively disposition, which 
time and old age converted into lnquacity, and im her company | 
have spent many a sociable evening, at the house of my friend 
When I entered the room she raised her head, and her sad look 
confirmed all my fears. He was, as 1 have said, in a light slam 
ber, but at intervals his respiration was so difficult that | feared le 
In the mean time | conversed, in whispers, with 
had gradually, but perce 


tibly, grown weaker since the morning, and had repeatedly ex 


He had talked through the dav, at 


was expiring 
Mrs. Gray, who informed me that he p 
pre ssed a desire to see me 
intervals, but incoherently, about his travels and researches many 
years ago, but seemed to have no consciousness of circumstances 
which had transpired but the day before. Scarcely had Patty, (1 
should say Mrs. Gray) informed me of these particulars, when the 
His eve wandered with a vac 


doctor awoke. int gaze round the 


room, until it rested on my countenance, which seemed like an 
old landmark of the mind to point out the division between things 
past and present, for his eye immediately lit up ® tha portion of its 
former intelligence, and showed that he was not indulging in the 
reveries of memorv, but took a sensible interest in passing events 
He desired me to be seated at the head of the bed, motioned Mra 


Grav to leave the room, and raising himself partially on h 





he said, ‘I have not long to live; mv will, vou know, is drawn 


} 


and I have set my house in order. Yonder box contains the diary 


which [ kept during all my wanderings, with a short memoir of 


my life to be prefixed to the work. He then gave me his instru 


tions in respect to the intended publication. It was not right 
he continued, “to publish that while | hved, because it had ap 
peared vanity, but it were sinful to conceal my knowledge from 
the world after my death. To you IT commit the task of its pre 


paration, Send a copy to Yale College, my alma-mater, and— 
and—" here he fell back exhausted 


thick, as if his spirits were flurried ot the approach of death, but it 
} 


His breath came short and 


1 resists disease, and even 


was but the pertinacity of nature, whi 
death, to the last; for a man pure of intentions, and single in pur 
pose, as my friend, could have felt no fear in leaving this world of 
woe to go and join the holy band of the ‘spirits of just men made 
perfect I then called Mrs. Gray into the room, as I was per 
suaded from his pulse that he was near his end. Achilles also 
came, introducing a brother servant, and the female cook with him 
Carlo, noticing a disturbance, came also from | 


bed, gazed wistfully at his 


ils place ot rest, an 
raising his fore-feet on the foot of the 
master, 
of death always induces, and if any moved it was with a stealthy 
Mrs. Gray sank 
into the seat which | had occupied, covering her face with her 
Ac hilles 


master with an unmoved expression of sorrow, and the other do 


We conversed in that subdued tone which the approach 
pace, lest the passing spirit should be disturbed 


hands, which rested on the bed gazed on his dying 


mestics with a feeling of fear and wonder, while I stood by the bed 
side, holding my friend's stiffening hand in my own. When I 


felt his grasp contracted in the extremities of life, an | saw that 
he was conscious ef my presence, I realized the strength of the 
expression “to smooth down the pillow of death.” His pulse gra 
dually stopped, his breathing ceased, and the relaxing of the lower 
} 


jaw told me that all was over. Carlo, howling, left the room, 


followed by Achilles, whose checks were wet with tears. Mrs 


' 


Gray raised her eves to his stiffened countenance, burst into tears 
ind again burving her face in her hands, exclaimed He is gone 
sir, he 1s gone for ever 


a clean night-cay whispered the black, who had remained, to the 


female domestic ; get new night cap; massa so thin, old one no 


fit him now. Massa no more, Dinah 
There was something in those last words ‘no more 


tomv soul. I realized at their sound the bitterness of separation 





and that agony which tongue cannot utter. What now would avail 





to me his instructive learning, his familiar conversation, his pure 
I should never enjoy them more. The friend nearest 
© An unit had been struck from the 


and millions vet remained, but to me that unit was 


affection } 
and dearest to me was gone 
sum of life 


all; without it | was a mere cipher. 1 had barely consciousness 


Better take off he spectacles and puton| 


enough to periorm the last sad office, to straighten fis limbs a ‘ 
close his eves; and as I pressed his cold hand for the last time, | 


exclaimed, * Farewell, farewell, my friend. Though there be many 


nobler and greater than thou—though | have many friends, nav 
kinsmen lett, there are none, no not one, can recompense me for 
thy loss, thou brother of my heart 

(’n the afternoon of the next day, the remains of my esteemed 
friend were committed to the earth, and | have caused a simple 1 
nument to be erected over the spot, with an inseription by myse! 
which having been generally admired, modesty forbide me t 
sert. By his will he bequeathed his library and cabinet to me, and 
also recommended to my protection Achilles, to whom he had given 
his freedom. Mrs. Gray is emploved in her accustomed capacity 
in my house, I having had occasion shortly atter my friend's ce 
ease to dismiss my housekeeper, who had lived with me eigh 
ten vears prececing that event 

he care of arranging, preparing and copying the works of n 
frend has been intrusted to a suitable scientific gentleman, and 
that of his memoirs to my nephew, who, although he be disposed to 
turn all other things into levity and ridicule, will, 1 am sure, faith 
fully fulfil thos trust 


Instead of publishing the doctor's aut 


ography rhe ary 
the doctor lett them, bw his persuasion | have consented to allow 
him to throw them together in the form of a connected narrative 
but have enjoined him in no wise to alter the meaning of a single 
sentence, or to make a single omission, only adding whatsoever its 
jorm may require 


SPLCCIMEN OF THE MORAL SUBLIME, 





When at the close of the American revolution t st armed 
foes’ were retiring m our shores, some exultation might have 
been reasonably indulged by the soldiers, who had brought the 
foubtful and long-contested conflict to such a favorable issue For 
eight vears they had waged a sanguimary war with a powerful and 
letermined foe! the ad voluntarily debarred themselves of the 
pleasures of their firesides, and all the enjoyments which make lif 
lappy; thev had « bated the oppressors f their country at all 
times, and in all places, in the tot winter and in the heat of 
summer, in the frozen hills of the north, and amid the sun-seorched 
wildernesses of the sout! And now they fancied ali ther trials 
ind perils were over—their tr les were ended, their miseries coos 
ed iwith such lye le ngels cot net have blamed the pride 
vhich swelled their sums For what. th ugh, bad they combat 
ed so fiereely and so g¢? Did they follow in the train of a vieto 
rious prince Who gave them hingdome for their plunder Alas 
there was noland tor thei sprnls ut theirown trampled pressed 
and Wronged country Did they march beneath the banners of a 
beloved king to avenge his insults or protect hie honor No! for 
their monarch, who should have cherished and shielded the iad 
trampied their rnghte nl beneath has ppreasion their once loval 
bosoms had been © parched, wearted, wrang, and riven W hat 
then ; did they succeed when a despot led the unwilling vassals of a 
despot’s will XN or if so, it Was as the willing followers of the 
despot liberty, who ruled ther bosoms with almost iron sway, for 
she had torn them from wives and children, kinswmen and friends 
Yes, it was the indomitable spirit of Liberty which had filled their 
hearts with giant strength—that spirit Which, though it slumbers 
never cies, and which, like Samson, will sooner or later arouse from 
its sleep and snap asunder the cords which treachery and pres 





sion have twined round her, These soldiers could well haveexclaimed 
I | Indepe “ ve 
1 , 
I I ww ‘ 
‘ t ‘ g eh 
Yes, it was often with bosom bare that thev pursued thar long 
lost liberty Ctten were the soldiers of the revolution constramed 
to march with naked limbs over fields of snow. to lie down without 
covering, and again, cold, wet, and hungry, to resume their march 


In the ever-memorable retreat through New-Jersey, and during the 


encampinent at Valley Fi rege, what miseries did they not suller 
But they suffered im silence—they suffered jike men—and when 
their agony of misery Was extremest, their lips were unopened in 
complaint. The story of their misery and forbearance is without a 
parallel. They fought for their country, and they fondly believed 
that country would remember them in their old age, and their chil 
dren after them. In this patriotic, this generous confidence, many 


who had noble fortunes expended them in the common cause: but 


ilas! how have their hopes and expectations been met and answer 


ed save the rich legacies of their father’s virtues, their children 
; 


have nought. But wonderful as was their forbearance, there is 


one point whic! 


} i concentrates in itself more honor than all their pre 


ceding actions together. | refer to that period when their victorious 
arms were still in their grasp, and congress denied the small pittance 
of their mighty labors, and would have disbanded and dispersed them 
pennyless, powe rless, and succorless to their homes. In that critical 
hour there were not wanting men, ay, influential and cloquent men 
men who participated in their disasters and triumph, to inflame 


their wounded spirit, and incite them to vengeance, The only 


urmed force in the country, the victors in a contest with Europe's 
best soldiers, a stinging sense of injury rankling in the heart, and 
» kingdom spread before their eves, what was to hinder them 

wm seizing, at the point the sword, their rights, and setting vy 
ne to rule the whow l richly reward them for their sacrifices 
Congress Ww i weak, powerless body, without a cent in the trea 
sury, or the least credit in the nation; a handful of troops could 
have dispersed them for ever, and they would be the sole arbiters of 


a nation, Wuich, thou ch prostrate, gave signs f great promise 
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Disabled, wounded, maimed, and scarred, they were to be dismissed, 
to seek their former homes—those homes which had been burned, 
destroyed, or converted to others’ uses. There was but one alter- 
native—whether to seize the rich prize, to appropriate to their own 
use the riches of the country, to clothe themselves in purple, to ob- 
tain splendid palaces for their harborage in old age, and asa patri- 
mony for their children, or to retire totheir pillaged dwellings without 
the use of limbs with which to gain a livelihood, to embrace poverty 
and misery, and to transmit them to their children—it was either 
to roll in splendor, riches, and luxury, or to lie down in want and 
contempt, and die in neglect and obscurity And what did these 
gallant soldiers choose ? Flushed with success, they felt the unjust 
denial of their claims poignantly, and they knew the riches and 
comforts which awaited them on one hand; but strength was given 
to their spirits to sweep “adown the gulf of time,” and they saw on 
the other hand dimly in its dark bosom a huge nation, rising up to 
bless them and to do them honor. They saw treasured up an im- 
mense reward in their grateful recollections ; and they dashed the 
proffered cup of rich pollution from their lips, and at the calm ad- 
dress of their beloved chief they disbanded without hesitation, re- 
tiring from the ranks maimed and poverty-stricken, but unhurt in 
their integrity, and rich in the honest pride of patriots. Such was 
the last noble act of the soldiers of our revolution ; thus they added 
a crown of glory to their princely virtues, and presented a spectacle 
of moral grandeur unequalled in the aggregate, and only rivalled 
individually. Thus they added the last stone to the pyramid of 
their fame, over which in future ages the sweet flowers of memory 
and gratitude shall blossom sweetly and for ever. 


HISTORY OF THE IRON MASK. 

The history of the unfortunate being, who is known under this 
name to a world he was not permitted to see or know himself, must 
always remain a mystery. The only historical secret which has 
been equally sacred is that of the authorship of Junius; nor are 


even his lasting monuments of political rancor covered with half 


the darkness which broods over the name and fortunes of the soli- 
tary captive of the Bastile. We have learnt nothing new respect- 
ing him: we can, indeed, express openly the wonder, the pity, and 
the horror which his contemporaries hardly dared to breathe to 
their own thoughts, but we are no nearer a discovery than they. 
Our attention has been turned to this subject by a paragraph 
which lately went the rounds of our papers, purporting to be an 
extract from the unpublished Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois. This 
relates an interview between Louis the fourteenth and the duke of 
Orleans, in which the king revealed the secret, and stated the man 
with the iron mask to have been Fouquet, the disgraced minister of 
finance. ‘The names of Louis of Orleans and his minister may, 
perhaps be taken for prima facie evidence ; but there is contrary 
testimony which proves this passage to be false, as the whole work 
whence it is taken is probably a fabrication. It is the late publica 
tion and extensive currency of a report so groundless that leads us to 
throw together a few remarks rather of others than our own; and 
show what is known,and what further may reasonably beconjectured 
Voltaire was the first who gave the fact a place in history, and 
he has, according to custom, colored and embellished it to the obscur- 
ing of the true simple outline. He relates, that some months after 
Mazarin’s death, a prisoner, young, tall, and of pleasing figure, was 
sent, in the strictest secresy, to an island on the coast of Provence. 
His face was always covered witha mask, so fitted with steel springs 
that he could eat without removing it. In 1690, St. Mars, the 
governor of the fortress, having been appointed governor of the Bas- 
tille, the prisoner was removed there. ‘Theminister, Louvois, went 
to the island on purpose to see him, spoke to him standing, and 
treated him with respectful attention. Hle was allowed every in 
dulgence consistent with the strictness, or rather absolute secresy 
of his confinement. 
linen, and this taste was amply gratified. 
scratched some words with a knite on a silver plate, and threw it 
It was picked up by 
a poor fisherman and carried to the governor, who questioned the 
man closely as to whether he could read, and dismissed him with 
the remark that he was very lucky in his ignorance. In the 
tille he was treated with the same respect, and watehed with the 
The governor seldom sat down in his presence, 


He was passionately fond of lace and fine 
One day, it is said, he 


from his window into the moat of the castle. 


Sas 


same strictness. 
yet his physician was never allowed to see his face. But he is des 
cribed as having been of a clear brown complexion, remarkably well 
made, of a pleasing voice, and having something in his whole de 
portment inexpressibly noble and touching, The leaf containing 
the entry of his arrival at the Bastille, was carefully removed from 
the records, but an entry is found of his death, which took place in 
1703, in these words, ‘‘ Marchiali, aged about forty-five years.” 
These facts prove that it could not have been Fouquet who was 
pursued with this unrelenting and ingenious cruelty. The proud 
Louvois would hardly have treated a disgraced predecessor with 
such respect, nor would his jailer have been so anxious to lighten 
and adorn hisconfinement. In the same way may we refute atheory 
warmly urged in the Quarterly Review that the prisoner was the 
agent of Ferdinand, Duke of Mantua, by whom Louis had been 
grossly deceived in negotiating for the transfer of hisdominions. It 
ia certain that this agent, Matthioli, who betrayed Louis's intriyues, 
and yet was infatuated enough to put his head into the lion’s mouth 
to trust himself within the power of the monarchs emissaries, was 
secretly carried a prisoner into France, and committed to the custody 
of this same person, M. de St. Mars. But St. Mars had another 
prisoner guarded with the same care as this unhappy victim of bis 
own imprudence, and one of the two is known to have died be 


|fure he went to the Isle de St. Marqueri. This one must have | 


been Matthioli. He who had wronged the proud and sensitive mo- || 
narch of France in the nicest point, would not have been allowed | 
the indulgences and honors which were paid as a matter of right | 
to the prisoner of the Bastille. A stretch of high-handed power 

brought Matthioli within reach of Louis's vengeance, which was 

to be poured out upon his head as long aslife animated it. He was 

decoyed into the power of the French general, in Piedmont, and 

carried a prisoner into France, but his death, luckily we may say 

for him, eluded the schemes of hisenemies. Besides, no one known 

to the public as was Matthioli could have been thus confined for any 

time without exciting the inquiries of his prince, his friends, or his 

family. The prisoner must have been some one whose existence 

had always been a secret-—some one who had no sympathies at work 

for him in the world. We must then conclude, that he was a state 

prisoner of high importance, and at the same time of high birth and 

rank—the child of shame, perhaps, and born in secresy and sorrow ; 

one who passed from the cradle to the dungeon, and had nothing in 

common with the world but the form that was always concealed from 

view, and the life that wasted away ‘‘unpitied and uaknown.” 

This is the conclusion to which Gibbon arrives, and he does so 
with his usualingenuity. After stating the facts, he mentions several 
other circumstances connected with them. ‘These are, the birth of 
Louis Fourteenth, who, born after twenty-three years of a sterile 
union, was of at least doubtful legitimacy—the weakness, the almost 
impotency both of mind and body of his father, Louis Thirteenth— 
the known propensity of his mother, Anne of Austria, to gallantry 
—her strong attachment to Mazarin, whom no political reasons could 
ever make her abandon—an attachment, which though it began in 
policy, might easily have ended in love, particularly when its object 
was an Italian of agreeable person, loose morals, and artful address 
The conclusion drawn from all this we give in Gibbon’s own 
words. “If Anne yielded to such opportunities and so artful a 
lover, if she became a mother after her husband's death, her weak- 
ness and its consequences would have been carefully concealed. 
Louis Fourteenth was deeply interested to keep the secret, lest he 
should increase the suspicion on account of his own doubtful birth. 
If the strong grasp of Louis Fourteenth retained the sceptre, the 
doubt and the danger were entailed on future ages. In some feeble 
or infant reign, an ambitious Condé might embrace the fair pretence 
to assert the right to his genuine branch, and exclude from the suc- 
cession Louis Thirteenth’s spurious posterity. In a word he must 
have been his sovereign’s brother, and most dangerous enemy. The 
humanity of Louis Fourteenth might have declined a brother's 
murder; but pride, policy, and even patriotism must have compelled 
that prince to hide his face and his existence within an iron mask 
and the walls of the Bastille.” 

It isthe custom of all orthodox divines to wind up their discourses 
with some practical remarks, and we are loth to quit a subject that 
prompts so many “thick coming fancies” without uttering some of 
them. We promise to be very brief, and on that ground hope for 
our reader's indulgence for a few moments. 

When the rain and hail beat against our windows from without, 
while we are comfortable and happy by our own firesides, when we 
can see the tempest rage and yet are sheltered from it ourselves—we 
feel more intensely the blessings of ourown lot. So it is only when 
some such tale of armed oppression and helpless suffering reaches 
us, that we begin to feel the value of our quiet, secure domestic 
pleasures. At other times we are apt to regard them as matters of’ 
course—blessings as free to man as the sun which shines, and the 
air which breathes alike on the joyous and the sorrowful, on master 
and slave, the oppressor and the oppressed. But the captive whom 
we lament without being able to name, was shut out even from these 
free gifts of nature—from the sunshine and the breeze, which, no 
more than mercy or hope, ever passed the gate of the Bastille. And 
for the mora! blessings we enjoy daily, yet unthankfully and half 
unconsciously, 

“Society, friendship, and love 

Divinely bestowed upon man.” 
they were words without meaning to his ear, for they were strangers 
to his heart. Such were the punishments which sovereign power 
was in those days always able and ready to inflict. Exemption 
trom these evils is cheaply bought by the loss of a little gilding and 
dross—of a few empty names and a little idle show—would we but 
think Itis human nature, however, to forget what we have, 
and sigh for what we have not. Cur wishes are like telescopes, 
which magnify distant objects while they regard not those which lie 
in our path and under our eyes. We ervy courts and monarchies 
their splendors, and forget to be thankful for those 


80, 


* Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness,” 


the pure and sacred pleasures we above all others possess— 


**O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint!"’ 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


PECULIAR HABITS OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
Gi In order to warm his imagination, and transport him 
self to Aulis, or Sparta, was accustomed to place himself in the mid 
In this situation, with a piano before 
him, and a bottle of champagne by bis side, he wrote his two 
Iphigemias, his Orpheus, and other works. 


K 


dle of a beautiful meadow. 


Sarti—On the contrary, required a spacious dark room, dimly 


illuminated by a lamp suspended from the ceiling ; and it was only 

in the silent hours of night that he eould summon musical ideas 
Cimarosa—Was fond of noise; 

' about him when he composed 


he liked to have his friends | 
Frequently, in the course of a 





single night he wrote the subjects of eight or ten charming airs, 
which he afterwards finished in the midst of his friends. 
Cuervsini— Was also in the habit of composing when sur- 
rounded by company. If his ideas did not flow very freely, he 
would borrow a pack of playing cards from any party engaged 
with them, and fill up the pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds 
of humorous devices, for he was as ready with his pencil as his 
pen, though certainly not equally great with both. 
Saccuini—Could not write a passage except when his wife was 


at his side, and unless his cats, whose playfulness he admired, were 


gambolling about him. 
PaisttLLo—Composed in bed. It was between sheets that he 
planned I! Barbiere di Seviglia, La Molinara, and other chefs 


| d’eurre of ease and gracefulness. 


ZiNGARELLI—Would dictate his music after reading a passage- 
in one of the fathers of the church, or in some Latin classic. 

Haypx—Solitary and sober as Newton, putting on his finger 
the ring sent him by Frederick II. and which he said was necessary 
to inspire his imagination, sat down to his piano, and in a few mo- 
ments soared among the choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisen- 
stadt, the seat of ince Esterhazy; he lived wholly for his art, 
exempt from worldly cares, and often said that he always enjoyed 


himself most when he was at work London Harmonicon. 





EXTRAVAGANCE, 

A London paper, describing the dresses of some ladies on a late 
public occasion in that city, makes the following statements : 

“The Duchess of Argyll, in a dress of massive gold tissue, her 
raven locks, and a prodigious plume of feathers of the same color, 
produced a contrast with her diamonds, equalled only by 

“The Duchess of Bedford, whose jewelry astonished all by its 
glitter and glare. The latter made a prodigious display indeed. 
Independently of the necklace, which cost fifty thousand guineas, 
(50,000!) chains of diamonds, with amethysts in the centre, deco- 
rated her grace’s dress, from the thick velvet Spanish hat, to the 
girdle or cestus, 

“The Hon. Mrs. Pope, was a meteor in the throng! that lady 
Was a moving firmament, and it was said that the cost in brilliants 
alone, in adress of sombre magnificence, (crimson) exceeded seven 
hundred thousand pounds!” or three millions one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars!! 

BREVITIES. 

People who affect a shortness of sight must think it the height of 
good fortune to be born blind. 

Lounging, unemployed people, may be called of the tribe of 
Joshua, for with them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they must be baited to madness 
ere they are in a fit condition to die. 

There is an ancient saying—‘ Truth ijies in a well.” May not 
the modern adage run—“ The most certain charity is at a pump.” 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds for the painted 
head of a beggar, who would threaten the living mendicant with 
the stocks. 

If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting into debt. 
It is giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty and tram- 
melled by dependence, is like an egg in a nest built among briars. 
It must either curdle into bitterness, or, if it take life and mount, 


struggle through thorns for the ascent. Whittaker’s Magazine 
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Editor's study.—It is night. We are alone. Nothing is heard 
but the watchman, sometimes stnking his club against the pave- 
ment, or the quivering peals of the bell, as it notes the never-ceasing 
flight of time over the sleeping city; or now and then the voice of 
some half-inebriated straggler from the theatre, humming fragments 
of the opera. A friendly correspondent has supplied us with a com- 
munication, describing almost the scene upon which we have been 
gazing. We extract a few stanzas, and may give the rest at some 
future period : 

Night in a mighty city, still and vast; 

Lo, the broad square, and dimly-lighted street 
Deserted as if some dread plague were cast, 
Like ancient curse, o'er them whose many feet 
Late wore the pavements, and who now aghast 
Had fled, and left this voiceless scene to meet 
‘The pestilential airs that o’er it brood, 

A costly desert, an unnatural solitude. 


Silence, in leafy wood, on grassy plain, 

(Yer mountain summit, in the bending vale ; 

Mid the rent arches of the ruined fane, 

()r on the endless ocean, when the gale 

Rests in her distant cave, may hold her reign; 
Where strong proud men some awful grief bewail; 
Or in the church-vard, where the skeletons lie, 

Or in the dungeon dark or the deep midnight sky 


But in the city’s walks the muser strays, 

Mid objects by ambitious human hands 

Reared lofty ; proud things meet his wondering gaze ; 
See where the palace like a picture stands, 

And here the late thronged theatre upraise 

Its silent walls, where yonder square expands, 

And not a voice or step the silence breaks, 

And not a creature stirs, an answering echo wakes. 
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H No ruddy vintage, and no tinted flowers 
Gladden its fields or bloom within its bowers. 


Mine is a lowlier lay—the unquiet deep— 

The world of waters; where man’s puny skill 
Has but along its surface dared to creep ; 

The an vassal of its wayward wil 

Exultant only when its calm waves sleep, 

And its rough voice is noiseless all and still, 
And trembling when its crested hosts arise, 
Roused from their slumbers by the wind's wild cries 
None but the dead have visited its caves ; 

None but the dead pressed its untrampled floor ; 
Eves, but all sightless, glare beneath its waves, 
And forms earth's worshippers might well adore, 
Lie in their low and ever freshened graves, 

All cold and loveless far beneath its roar 

The bright-eyed maiden and the fair-haired bride 
And sire and son there slumber side by side 

The decorated dead—there’s nought above 

More calmly soft or delicately fair. 

Our picturing fancies, when in dreams they rove, 
Create no forms that may with them compare 
Match me, ye eyes of light—ye forms of love, 
That glad the dimness of our upper air; 

Match me your living beauties like to those 

The sea’s vast charnel hold in deep repose 
What though our gorgeous sun deny its light— 
What thoug’ its nights are starless—yet there beams 
Within its element, all pure and bright, 

A living radiance, that by far outgleams 

The kindred glory of our day or night, 

Flowing from out a thousand radiant streams, 


Night o'er the city, hanging like a spell, 

And all the jostling crowd unconscious sleep ; 

For so at least the white closed shutters tell ; 

Though some there be, perchance, who wake and weep ; 
Alas! that ’neath these stately domes may dwell 

Foul guilt and racking doubt and anguish deep ; 
Thoughts on the weared mind that weigh like lead— 
Some bending awful o’er the sick, perchance the dead. 


And here but now the human current moved 
Promiscuous medley : misery and joy, 

Hope and despair, the hated and the loved, 

Beauty all radiant, and the laughing boy ; 
Commingling, shifting, on the thousands roved ; 

Each chasing, like a child, its favorite toy ; 

And many a tired heart rests in slumber now : 
Beguiling dreams shed light on many a care-worn brow. 
Sleep on, ye thousands, rest ye while ye may ; 

Brief interval. The rolling earth will turn, 

Soon, your smooth dreams dispersed, the breaking day 
Lighting his gradual eastern fires, will burn, 

And call ye to your doom, &c. 


There is a strange feeling in looking over the communications, 
newspapers, new publications, pamphlets, engravings, and the other 
ordinary pharapharnalia of an editorial table at this dead hour of 
the night. A solitary midnight chamber has in it to us almost the 
solemnity of a sephulchre without its horrors and gloom, and these 
various articles strewed confusedly about, these fragments of the 
living, cheerful world, thus bent over in silence and seclusion, wear | 
a different aspect from those seen in the liveliness and hurry of | 
the day. And then the occupation of writing is not without its 
excitement, and the thought that by the aid of an art, so simple in . : 
itsel’ as printing, the half dreamy reveries which we are now venting | The very essence of that lower world, 
with no other sound than the noise of the pen as it hurries over the | Whee ng b Gash Conpeey novos te entestes. 
paper, are addressed to so many, and may be perused by those yet un- | a a — raph eng yo var A 
born, when we shall be the tenant of some nameless grave, while it | The pact 4 b soripe > a ese mage | ere 
j b ; . ites ; ge that visits all of human clay, 
almost causes us to shrink from our task, fills us with admiration of | Passes as lightly as the summer air" 
the stupendous power of the press. Our thoughts were turned this | Over the slumberer’s face: the wayward play 
way by a perusal of the proceedings of the Columbia Typographical Of living passion, or the tread of care, 
Society at Washington, which occupy a page of the Globe. Our | Leave on our brows their foot-prints far more deep, 
interest in them was by no means diminished by the observations of | Than the soft change that marks ¢heir dreamless sleep 
Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, who, afier the reading from the chair of a 
toast highly complimentary to him, addressed the assembly ina short 
speech, from which the following is an extract : 
‘Amongst the earliest recollections of my boyish days,” he said, | That in an oyster's breast the living ray 
“were the amusing and instructive incidents of the early life of | Of mind beams forth ; or that its young thoughts swell 
Benjamin Franklin, as related by himself; and one of the circum- | Less vauntingly in pride of place or birth 
stances which most struck and excited my beyish imagination in that | Than aught that breathes upon our upper earth 
beautiful narrative, was that of his calling the office in which he H Of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed— 
worked in London, ackapel, according to the traditionary phrase of | Of princely dames and wights of low degree— 
English printers. It is aterm that has gone much out of use, | The Rory a high-born ayees maid 

have since learnt, on this side the Atlantic. In this chapel, however, | — ner slam lever, of tow Gumity 

: . , And how they met beneath their oft sought shade, 

about which our great philosopher and patriot printer first excited || The spreading branches of a coral tree, 

my curiosity, it has been the fortune—I think the good fortune— | Attended by a periwinkle page, 
of my life, to have since passed many hours. These were hours , Selected chiefly for his tender age 

which I sometimes used to flatter myself might be useful to others— 1 

they were certainly always agreeable and interesting to myself. 1 | — 

was there very early, and very frequently struck with the general} ‘The annexed letter comes to us ina fair manuscript, of a tempt 
intelligence and information of the craft; and I was often delighted || ing neatness, and although it discusses a rather antiquated theme 
with the native talent, the literary acquirement, the liberal principles, | we admit it with the hope of alluring the author (whom we half sus 
and the ardent minds of many of them with whom I there became | pect) to some more elaborate effort 

familiar. I there made many acquaintances amongst your fra- | GenTLEMEN—I do not know a more disappointed and dis 
ternity, whom I shall always remember with respect and kindness, and || heartened girl than Rose Bradshaw : when I meet her in the street 
not a few friends whom I honor and esteem. I have received amongst | she appears abstracted and bewildered, and although she is situated 
them the best offices, as a friend; (norcan I forget it) aid, suggestions, | in such a manner that money could not be of use to her, still she is 
corrections, as an author. One instance of this occurs to me atthis, unhappy. Her father, God bless him, is one of the most amiable 
moment, and the time and occasion will not allow me to pass it over. men in existence, and her mother is a good easy kind of woman 
I was engaged some years ago in a miscellaneous literary work, in | who would not harm a fly. Rose has all the amiable qualities of 
conjunction with two or three friends, whose writings are amongst | her father, and, consequently, she was beloved by all who knew her 
the most valued productions of native literature. The volumes || This was when she was fifteen years of age. I hardly ever saw a 
Were most accurately, as well as most beautifully printed. Before ' good-natured young girl that did not make my heart jump—there 
the sheets had reached the binder, and long before they had fallen | is something so elastic in their dispositions—so bird-like in their 
under the eyes of any regular editorial critic, | was surprised with | singing, that, do what [ will, [cannot resist the temptation to se ek 
a review of the work in one of our best and most widely circulated | their company. You may talk about the blues, and a few other 
literary journals. It was written with great talent, as well as ele- || “ills that flesh is heir to,’ but if you wish to be happy, do not 
gance and sprightliness of style, and in the most friendly spirit. | think it a condescension to visit young ladies. No, no—leave ofl 
On inquiring for the name of our good-natured and able critic, the reading “The art of prolonging life,’ and bear witness to the 
authors were surprised to learn that he was the compositor who | practical utility of my suggestions 

had set up the whole of the manuscript, and who knew it only in || The first time I saw Rose she was engaged in her father's study 
that way. Our friend has since laid down the stick for the pen, || dusting his great easy chair, and doing as much as possible (with 
and is now, as I trust, winning his way to fame and fortune in | the best intentions however) to derange his papers; in the evening 
another country.” she used to bring her father his slippers, and then recite the lessons 

Vur readers will be pleased to learn that this compliment, respect- | which she had learned through the day at school 
ng the review, paid by one whose approbation must be gratefully On May-day Rose was elected queen for the year, (for this good 
received, was addressed to no other than Mr. Cor, our old friend old custom is not entirely extinct in Old Jerse y;) still, T can 
and correspondent C. The work reviewed was the “‘ Talisman, not help thinking it did Rose no good When her tather removed 
and the article appeared originally in this journal. | to New-York, it served to render her beauty a subject of conversa 

— j » one . ppearance os bride's maid at Jane 

We copy from the American a humorous little poem, entitled | mate ond Ron — matt me CZ gs pS 3 " Gare entt ah ame 

Extract from the loves of the Shell-Fishes.” Is it not Shakspeare’s |!" — ahha ne ame egies ag Aer ve —- 

| , ; , : When Esther Clark sent out notices for her party, Rose Brad 
Juliet who asks, “ What's ina name?’ We think there is much . . » wi 1: 
in a name; and if these lines had made their appearance, as an un- shaw’s card of invitation was written first; and if she wanted any 

: : ’ She had a season ticket sent to 
published effusion of Lord Byron, how many sapient critics by this | 
ume would have discovered their beauty ? 


Smile not, ye wise ones, at my lowly lay, 

Nor deem it strange that underneath a shell 
High thoughts exert their ever-ruling sway, 
And soft affections scorn not there to dwell. 


Sing, scaly muse.***** * 


thing, she could always secure it 
her from this and that institution, and if her father had a comph 
: ment paid him, Rose came in for a share. Her very artlessness 
Not in the land where beauty loves to dwell, 


|) made every body love her 
And bards to sing that beauty dwelleth there ; | : ’ 


But poor Rose was vain—if not so by nature, she became so by 
trifling punctilio. As she formed many new acquaintances, she 
| forgot many old ones. If Miss Bradshaw wished to gratify ber 


N > he ore s th’ enchanter’s s i P 
io kad aoken Senile ——— spell, || flattery, and her best friends were neglected if they omitted any 
Not in such land are laid the scenes I tell 
No odors float upon its sunny air; 





vanity, she looked at her card-rack; and when she wanted to walk 
in Broadway she had only to signify to that gentleman whose name 
was least familiar to her cara, and she had a beau to flirt with, 
and then too she had the pleasure of mortifying her Alfred, as 
she used to call him when they played together at school. 
Well, Miss Rose is now forsaken by her old acquaintances, and 
the butterflies who swarmed so thickly around her but recently, 
have been chilled by the first indication of her homeliness. You 
may see her now perusing her album, with an ill-natured, dejected 
countenanee ; she has become disgusted with society, and society 
| has become disgusted with her; in her desire to improve her person, 
she resisted all attempts to inform her mind. It is a settled thing 
that Miss Rose will die an old maid Bt. 


It is a common practice to undervalue the results of our native 
industry, and to give preference to specimens of foreign work 
manship; but we are pleased to perceive the manufactory of Mr 
Bussing, William-street, has recently attracted much attention 
It displays such numerous evidences of taste and enterprise, and 
so many articles likely to attract female visiters, that we cheerfully 
spare sufficient space to make our fashionable lady readers acquaint 
ed with the establishment. The Evening Journal concludes a 
notice of it, with the following observations ‘The peculiar 
neatness and excellence of workmanship which distinguish the 

}commodities from this manufactory, are unrivalled on this side the 
Atlantic, and are not outdone in any of the workshops of Europe 
Among the many new and elegant affairs which were shown to 
us, were several highly-finished souvenirs, or pocket remem 
brancers, designed both for ladies and gentlemen, bound in beau 
tiful embossed morocco, and ornamented with polished steel trim 
mings—an article extremely appropriate for the present season 
But it is impossible here to specify the diverse sorts of companions 
for the pocket and for the toilet which the ingenuity of the manu 


|| facturer is constantly producing for his customers and the public 


i} Our resolutions last week, touc hing puns and quotations have put 
us already to some trouble. We have kept a little list of those ex 
punged from several pieces read, and either presented in this number 


orto be published at a future period, ‘Golden opinions from all 
sorts of people,” was taken out of a very good piece, and the sen- 
tence reconstructed. © They fought like brave men, long and well,” 
shared the same fate. “The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” was discarded—nem, con, And the “ gems of purest ray 
serene, the dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” has been in the 
Mirror once or twice before. A very pretty letter on rose-colored paper, 
dated Rochester, and signed Ephemera Consequentia, is over-run 
with lines, half-lines, and couplets from popular authors, and the 
‘gems of purest ray serene” were shining there also, though the 
jjsin in this instance is partly palliated by the author's only giving 
the first three words, and then modestly retiring under cover of 


|| several elceleras. 


|| P. calls our attention to an article in the Courier and Enquirer of 

the nineteenth inst. setting forth the confusion and injustice arising 
from our present system of insolvent laws, and pleading the strong 
necessity of a general bankrupt law. We should be glad, in com- 
'mon with thousands, to promote the passage of such a lull, but the 
subject does not come within the plan of the Mirror. We may, how- 
ever, without any impropriety, add, that the essay in the Enquirer 
is, in every respect, just, and will amply repay a careful perusal 


The author of the beautiful poem, ‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,” on 
our first page, has our thanks, and we solicit a continuation of his 
favors. We suggest to him, however, the propriety of reducing 
his future productions to a more regular measure, Although it has, 
in the present case, been evidently his resolution not to restrain 
himself within the rules of blank verse, for which he has several 
authentic writers as precedents, yet a more studied regularity would 


be preferred by the general reader 


Mr. Whittier, long known as the editor of the New England 
Review, which, under his direction, has been ably conducted, has 
recently surrendered his charge to a very talented successor We 
cannot compliment the present editor more then by saying that the 
journal has lost nothing of its former value in his hands We have 


omitted the mention of this hitherto through imadvertence 


Afier a debate of some sixty years, the corporation has at length 
appointed a commuttee to adopt measures for supplying this city with 
‘Two millions of dollars are to be ap- 


pure und wholesome water 
It is to be hoped that the public will 


propriate d for the purpose 
no longer be trifled with on this extremely interesting subject 


The “Albany Literary Gazette"’ announces that the premuam 
of a hundred dollars has been awarded by a committee of gentlemen, 
to Mr. Willis Gaylord Clark, for a tale entitled “ Retribution ;” and 
fifty dollars to Mrs. Sigourney, for the best poem called the 

Western Emigrant 


It has been suggested by a writer in the American, that our 
government should invite the exiled and unfortunate Poles to settle 
in this country, invest them with lands, and afford them facilities 
for reac hing these shores 

The twenty-second of next month will be the centennial birth 
day of Washington. We trust that the occasion will be cele brated 
throughout the land with every appropriate demonstration of respect 
to his memory 

A correspondent inquires why the city-hall clock is not ilu 
minated at night 7— We are unable to inform him 
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Andante pastorale. 


THERE'S NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN. 
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thing true but There’s no thing 
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ete bee 
w _ 2. SECOND VERSE. 
. 
apm | And false the light on glory’s plume, 
| As tading hues of even; 
i And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 
~s ows aearenr-e | | | There’s nothing bright but heaven! 
| ty } 
eo e e e | | =, e 2s 
. 
¢ ee +e® | ®6-«6 | ; ® —— s—— _¢ THIRD VERSE. 
= e - - y eo 7 e $ a a . = . 
a . —— merapeeions |@ | “a “oe e — ° Poor wand’rers of a stormy day, 
ae - ae : — os From wave to wave we're driven ; 


And faney’s flash and reason’s ray 
- Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There’s nothing cayn but heaven. 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


re i EMA 
Tur Court Journal lately mentioned that arrivals at 
s that of the Elon nder of the Samo- 


gitian Laneers, with her aid-de-camp, likewise a young lady of qual- 


mong the 


Warsaw w Miss Plater, comm 


uvi The editor 
self in the 
to farther distinetion 


adds that another young girl had signalized her 


Polish army, and expressed her determination to cu: 


Thi 
frequently done inthe American revolution. 


her way is nothing more than was 


Our history contains 
striking anecdotes of female courage in battles 


several and services 


rendered by them of great importance 


GALENA, 


; situated 


on Fever, or Bean river, six miles 


Galena is a town in Jo Davies county, near the 
north-west boundary of the state, 
from tts junction with the Mississippi, and about four hundred and 
eighty 
boats ran regularly in [S31 


miles from St. Louis, Missouri, to which place three steam 
The lead mines in the vicinity of Ga 
tena are very valuable, and extend more than fifty miles in every 
direction The 
numberof pounds of lead made at the mines in this vicinity from 
1821 to IS30 inclusive, 
the side of a steep hill, and the lower street is subject to inundations 
from the river 
ing houses for the accommodation of 


The ore vields seventy-five perce nt of pure lead 


Was over forty millions. Galena stands on 
Most of the buildings are shops, taverns. or board- 
adventurers attracted here by 
the lead mines. Distance, three hundred and twenty-two miles from 
V andalia—one thousand and eighty-six miles from Washington city. 


SUNDERLAND 

Sunderland is a seaport of England, in the county of Durham— 
two hundred and sixty four miles northof London, and eleven miles 
south of Neweastle, at the mouth of the river Wear. 
only a part of Bishop Wearmouth, but 


(containing in IS31, 


It was formerly 
is now a populous town, 
The 


i one of 


about seventeen thousand inhabitants.) 


harbor is tormed by two piers at the mouth of the river, o1 


— An impertinent scoundrel who thrusts 
poetry; a person without 


which is a light-house. A young man of talents 
himself forward; a writer of execrable 
modesty ; a noisy fellow 


r—A learned gentleman, 


The iron bridge over the Wear is an ce 


gant structure, and celebrated as one of the wonders of modern 


mechanism. It was erected in 1796, and consists of a single arch 


of two hundred and thirty-six feet span, which at its centre rises|}  Larwye who rescues your estate from 


one hundred feet above the river, so that ships can pass under it.|) your enemy and keeps it himself. 

Enemies—Borrower and lender. 

Vy dear—An expression used by man and wife at the commence- 
ment of a quarrel. 

Watchman—A man employed by the corporation to sleep in the 
ope n air 

Office of street inspector—A sinecure 
Oal Monesty— An oxcotont joke 
Journ: il remarks that the managers! Deniist—A person who finds wo rk for his own teeth by taking 


out those of other peo} le. 


The principal trade of Sunderland is the exportation of coal, in which| 
upwards of five hundred vessels, and as many lighters are e ngaged | | 
The! 


assembly-rooms, and a theatre. 


There are also manufactories of glass, earthenware, &c. 


public buildings are several churches, 


Near the town is a chalybeate spring 


The Philadelphia National 
ofthe Lehigh coal company deserve well of the public for not taking 





advantage of the inclement weather, the scarcity of wood, and the Poetry—A division of affected prose into lines of acertain length 
demand of coal to raise their prices. Example—extract 
| Count. I hear her shriek, and fly to save her life, 
RETRACTS FROM &£ MODERN DICTIONARY But what time, Simon, is it of the clock 
Pub use— The mud with which every traveller is spattere: Simon. Alas! my lord, it must be more than three, 
on his read to distinction For late upon the drowsy air of night 
. Ths ison « i 5 saileninestis Mile 
Slander— An invisible venom spit out by toads and serpents in I he Iron swinger, inthe steeple high, 
} : ( Which like a man of genius tops above 
the human shape on , j 
: : . Phe other ho uses which, like little men, 
Political honesty—Previous lexicographers have not noticed this Se atendl chocuse and lonely Gar beneath) 
word, treating it, | presume, altogether as fabulous—for definition Did with three deep re verberating strokes 
ride self-interest Awake the echo. Please you good, my lord 
Lore—A disease Swift as the lightning from the cloudy heavens 
Happiness—A dream. Or as the thought through heated fancy rolled, 
Hope—aA traitor. And brave as lion, at whose dre adful voice 
"yy 7 } , I'he beasts of all the forests trembling hide, 
Ihe grare—An ugly hole in the ground, which lovers and poets); ot wos a eh ioe aie shay = apse, 
1 ’ . x s, 0 t Is haste to save iis Mak 
wish they were in, but take uncommon pains to keep out of. Count. Ave, Simon, assome eagle whom the heavens, &c 
Modern literature—Fragments of the feasts of the old writers 
served up in new dishes. } GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETO! 
. > . i ‘o whom a ) ca s st be addressex bse is 
Constable—A species of snapping turtle | To whom all communications must be addr N subse riptior re 
S |! ceived for a lessterm than one year. New subscribers can be suppied with 
Modesty—A beautiful flower that flourishes only in secret places.|| the Mirror from the firenty-serr number of the present volume, which 
Sensibility—A quality by which its possessor in attempting to}) ¥@ Ss" fon the seve of January 


promote the happiness of other people loses his own 


Ii J Srymour, printer, J t 
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